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4 y HERE are various ways of characterizing modern philosophy, 

and of stating the difference between modern philosophy and 
medieval or ancient. Ancient philosophy sets out from an aesthetic 
viewpoint which finally invents the logical form as its instrument, 
desires to see the world as a whole, and intends to appreciate the 
world for what it is. And since the ancient viewpoint was worked 
out generally within groups engaged in discussion, it followed a 
corporative method and sought an end not bounded by the limita- 
tions of the individual observer. Its object was a corporate 
aesthetic whole, whose status and situs were determined only by 
other objects of identical nature. It had no relation or quality in 
any way derived from, or referent to, experience. 

The medieval viewpoint was religious, in the peculiar oriental 
sense that it constructed its world out of the objective necessities 
of its life, out of those objects of life which were necessary to sup- 
plement the inadequacies of the world of experience. It was con- 
templative in its attitude to its world; it had no purpose to do 
anything about the inadequacies ; even the full realization of what 
it regarded as its object, the transformation of its object into an 
objective, was to be realized in another world by the instrumen- 
tality of divine grace. And divine grace was itself an instrument, 
objective and not under their control, its efficacy outside experi- 
ence, by means of which human limitations were to be gratuitously 
evened out. Also, the medieval view was a view of the whole from 
the whole, that is, it contemplated an end in which the particular 

*The presidential address to the Western Division of the American 


Philosophical Association, April 1942. Undelivered owing to the author’s 
unavoidable absence from the meeting. 
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would be assumed and subsumed, and the significance of the end 

\ lay in the fact that it embodied in an institutional structure the 

human purpose represented in the whole. 

iW Thus the philosophic quest of the Greeks sought its object 

vi through a corporative method and, presupposing an institutional 
structure, had for its end an ideal whole; the medieval quest fol- 
lowed an institutional method, and had its end in a corporate struc- 
ture. Is there anything suggested here that effectively characterizes 
the modern viewpoint ? 

It is the accepted commonplace to say that modern philosophy is 
scientific, analytic, humanistic, naturalistic, antischolastic, “anthro- 
pocentric” ; “internalized”, says Windelband ; “illumination”, says 
Falckenberg—‘“Philosophy as illumination, as a factor in general 
culture, is an exclusively modern phenomenon.” The two charac- 
ters perhaps most frequently named, both intended to indicate a 
superiority in modern philosophy, are its uniform reference, in 
some unique way, to the “inner” man, and its finding its object in 
nature; it has its source and ground, its medium and its method, 
in subjective inwardness, yet it is purely and disinterestedly and 
objectively scientific, with the world as its goal. It is thus no acci- 
dent that its major problem is epistemology. That these two mo- 
tives are incorrigibly contradictory does not in the least disturb 
the blatant egotism with which we congratulate ourselves upon 
possessing the final view. We know that our modern viewpoint is 
scientific, that it seeks the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth; that it has its source, its original impulse, its goal and 
consummation, in the mysterious depths of the inner man and the 
eternal inwardness of nature. And putting together the two claims 
and giving the monstrosity its appropriate name, it is atomic mys- 
ticism. 

I say we approve with enthusiasm the modern viewpoint, and 
emphasize various particulars in which it is superior to the ancient 
and medieval. We tend to look upon the earlier views as if they 
were at best mere premises, with a suspected negative implication, 
from which we draw the modern conclusion, and to regard the only 

Ve thing sound about the premises that they render the conclusion 
fi final. I should like to suggest that the only sound element in the 
conclusion is that it summarizes the weaknesses of both premises, 
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and thereby reduces itself to futility. But let us look for a moment 
at the assumed weaknesses of the ancient view and the medieval 
view. 

Greek philosophy started out with a correct formulation of the 
philosophic problem. Thales asked plainly and in prose what the 
poets had already asked in figurate beauty many times before: 
What is it all about? With the problem stated, the Greek went on 
with characteristic human indecision to make all the mistakes he 
could, and, the mistakes formulated, to find all the corrections there 
are. There was naturally among the Greeks, as with us, the tribe 
of meticulists, those who could see the reality only when writ small 
and broken into its ultimate parts, who find the end of the intellect 
only in the process of building structures of abstractions to stand 
only tentatively while plans are being made to knock them down 
again. This was, with them as with us, the pursuit of truth. And 
there were among the Greeks, as among us, those who could see 
the reality only as realities ensconced within the seeing, where they 
required only to be re-presented in the symbols by which they were 
writ. 

But there was also Plato, the artist-philosopher, the spirit, the 
form, of the Greek race. And with him and his kind the short- 
comings of Greek philosophy were all corrected in Greek art. What 
is could not be realized directly ; it could only be represented, and 
what was represented was redesigned and transfigured and em- 
bodied in the instrument of design—in the drama, in sculpture, in 
architecture, and in a special and synoptic way in the art of politics. 
And here the first and greatest of truths the Greeks knew, and 
which we have not yet found out, that “justice”, as ultimate synop- 
tic principle in thought and the law within reality, is the harmony 
of the state when the state is the status of nature and as that 
status is determined by the principle of the Good, and where the 
principle of the Good is just the nisus to the whole, and the whole 
is representable not quantitatively as totality but qualitatively as 
integrity. In this state the particular, through the philosophic law, 
attains the universal, or the universal is realized through the law 
in the particular, so that the principle of the state is the perfection 
of the work of art, and the work of art is perfect as the real in 
the state. The principle of perfection, once more, is that which 
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states the corporate identity of the particular as existent or substant 

with the universal as subsistant or circumstant in the individual. 
As individual, and hence concrete, the perfect was defined in 
terms of nature as that which can live in spite of limitations, and 
i in terms of thought as that which endures or abides without re- 
! ference to limitation. As a function in nature it maintains the con- 
tinuity of individuals in the universal, thus laying the basis of the 
species or type, which, as idea, is the primary condition of all 


' . — | 

f thought. Perfection, then, is the principle of that which can live 
i or be and be intelligible, and the fullness with which intelligible 
being is present at any point is the key to its status in reality. The 


real is therefore the perfect which incorporates the actual, so that 
to find reality in the instance we must go beyond the scheme of 
ih i nature to the nature which is completed in art. And, if any defini- 
; tion of life or being is demanded here, it can be given as that active 
medium within which the continuity of nature is transformed into 
i the continuum of the species or idea; and as the transformation | 
effects their identity, the identity becomes both the locus of the | 
| 





+) act of judgment and the medium-stuff out of which the real con- 
tent of every true judgment is formed. This medium appears in 





4 experience as feeling, where it is the subject-matter of aesthetics. 
| So that the problem of aesthetics is to demonstrate the objectivity 
i of feeling, to show that feeling can only be as substance. 
i That is to say, the limitations that inhered in Greek philosophy 

were replica-statements of flaws that are discernible in the nature 
a of things in so far as the nature of things is regarded as an object 
Oe of thought. The flaws then are as real as the nature that is to be 
known ; they constitute the qualifying characters of nature through 
which the knowing process is to have access to nature. The flaw 
then is the basis of the primary element of method by which the 
reality of things is to be represented. In logic it is called the prin- 
1 ; ciple of difference, and in inductive procedures it is the ground 
| upon which all proof is supposed to lie. In the art-philosophy which 
came to be the full realization of Greek life and thought this prin- 
ciple was the principle of Tragedy ; and it was fundamental for all 
forms of Greek thought in the law that lay at the basis of ethics 
and politics. It is the eternal breach between the actual and the | 
ideal-real that determines the necessity for action; it also consti- 
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tutes the ideal plan or design of the end that gives action its mean- 
ing. And it is the permanence of the breach in the nature of things 
that makes action the continuing instrument by which life is to 
realize itself; the breach is also the endless emptiness of desire 
which as substantial feeling constitutes the eternal occasion for 
action and the stuff out of which life is to be realized. Hence de- 
sire has no inwardness, but is hard substance like any other matter, 
and psychology knows nothing of it. 

In politics also, as the Philosopher-Artist of Greece also saw, 
this primordial flaw is the continuing ground of the life of the 
State, and thus the subject-matter of politics. It becomes a political 
entity by virtue of the fact that it is the universal of the condition 
that makes action necessary for the individual, and, as such uni- 
versal, it is the ground condition of order as the basis upon which 
the state can and must rest. The fact that the flaw in the condi- 
tions of nature is incorrigible is what gives to the state its perpe- 
tuity. And this fact also determines that all theory of the state 
must be formulated in eschatological terms, that the only thought- 
structure that can always be true of the state is the Utopianism of 
a theory of ends. It is this tragic fact, this fact of enduring tragedy, 
that gives to the real the substantial character of the universal by 
which the real is to be equated by identity with the intelligible; 
only the identity is not the identity of mathematics and logic but 
the analogical identity of aestheti¢ structure. 

When therefore we define the perfect in terms of ability to be 
or endure (viability, for the scientist), and connect viability as 
characterizing quality with the substance by which things are real, 
and recognize enduring being as the principle of continuity in na- 
ture, and then observe that nature in the factual aspect is the per- 
fect instance of discontinuity (the condition that renders the 
scientific concept of cause a logical surd), we have the facts on a 
basis of which the law of Tragedy is to be formulated. It is simply 
stated as Nature negating the function of perfection in enduring 
life, nature negating itself in God and withdrawing from contact 
with the actual while yet refusing itself access to the ideal-real, 
where it represents itself as Tragic Will in a form higher than 
that of the actual of life. This is the object transfigured in the ob- 
jective of the tragic design. 
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The State then as tragic object is the fullest reality and the per- 
fect work of art. It can live, and it is the thing that gives life to 
what can live beyond nature and the mere lifespan of the indi- 
vidual. The state is thus the ground in being of the universal. But 
in the actual state there are embodied elements fatal to the main- 
tenance of its integrity. These are the empirical factors, instanced 
in the always practical thought of the scientist, who must see unity 
in terms of its elements where there are no elements; and in the 
spastic thought of the mystic who demands that reality be given 
exclusively and exhaustively in the part, where there are not parts. 
Hence the scientific attitude is subjective and becomes contradic- 
tory in its demand that reality remain partial and dependent for its 
character upon the procedures of science. But the mystic, who lies 
hidden in the shadow of the scientist, is of another color, and we 
shall have to watch him closely. 

So Greek philosophy is objective in that it postulates a corporate 
structure for reality, and finds this structure instanced in the fact 
of corporately ordered life. It is objective in that it is a direct 
representation or expression of reality without involving the sub- 
jective element—that is, without its thought becoming conscious of 
the fact that it was itself an integral part of the reality expressed— 
so that the diremption of subject-object is never made because the 
possibility of such a distinction as that between mind and object, 
design and its end, has never come to consciousness. It is this be- 
coming aware of possible distinction, by thought, of its own process 
from the object in which it expresses itself, from the being which 
it thinks, and then confusing its process with the object, that marks 
the subjective the distinguishing characteristic of modern philo- 
sophy. The absence of the distinction of thought from the being 
which it thinks is the distinguishing feature of ancient philosophy. 

A philosophy thus corporately structured in ethical and political 
ideas could not survive the collapse of the state in which those 
ideas had their substance. And the period of several centuries after 
the breakdown of the Classical state has a place in history only in 
the story of the attempts of those ideas to find a solid landing place 
somewhere within the sphere of life, which they assumed could 
be substantiated on other ground than nature. This haven could 
not be anywhere within the scheme of nature, for it was the in- 
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herent weakness of the natural scheme that was responsible for the 
collapse of the moral-political system. It could also not be within 
the system of the ideas as detached from nature, because as thus 
detached the ideas lacked the element of concreteness that supplied 
them with substance. There was left then only the realm of the 
fanciful—not the fanciful as definitely structured in the objects of 
imagination, for that is the sphere of art and rests upon nature— 
but the fanciful pictured in terms of the felt need for an object 
that was nowhere to be found, and hence could only be symbolized 
by the inner and emotional phases of experience itself. They at- 
tempted vainly to substantiate feeling in the mere fact of its being 
felt. Thus the very nature of the objects pictured was negative, 
they are represented in terms of their absence as inwardly felt, so 
as objects of experience they could only be referred to a world 
which was characterized by qualities the opposite of those that 
were given in knowledge. Thus we see that where philosophy and 
art were united in the life of the state there could be nothing of a 
substantial nature left after the state had broken down, so that 
this very nothingness became the basis of whatever construction 
was possible. That is, all construction must be in and of experience 
alone, which presents itself as a substantial nothing. It is thus that 
the period is subjective and religious rather than philosophical, 
and that it has its roots, so far as there are any, in negation. 

But the negation here postulated was not the mere methodologi- 
cal negation of scepticism. This can be turned to constructive use. 
The negation of the religious period was postulated upon a sub- 
stantial ground, and that which was significant by its absence had 


_a positive character which gave it a constructive power in reverse. 


And as the ideas of the period got their content from a reference 
to inner emotional states, the negative principle assumed the posi- 
tive function of denial, and was identified in experience with 
misery, suffering. But since the potency of the principle of misery 
is positive, it is an aggressive and emphatic negation, and would 
have to be given a ground in any case; so it was identified with 
the fact of distortion in nature which the Greeks had recognized, 
and nature became the symbol and reality of all that was unreal. 
This unreal reality, this positive negation, was imaginatively per- 
sonified as evil, and the primary purpose and function of life and 
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conduct were the evasion and avoidance of evil; that is to say, life 
had a negative purpose. These evasions and avoidances were also 
objectified, as negations, in the principles and practices of magic, 
and magic developed into a system of ritual. The system of all 
these ideas centered about negation became the foundation of the 
institutionalism of the succeeding medieval period, and magic be- 
came religious science. 

Another phase of this system of negation with its technique of 
magic laid down the cornerstone of the foundation of thought in 
the modern period. Connecting the aggressive negative principle 
with the stuff of emotional experience led to the attribution of 
causal efficacy to the emotional center, so that the reality implied in 
the negation was identified with the subjective factors in the indi- 
vidual. The individual thus became responsible for evil; but he 
was also, as the primary condition of the universal, the causal 
power by which evil was to be met, and, as spiritual conqueror, he 
became the symbol of all that was ideal, and was worshipped as the 
hero-saint. This deification of the individual persisted to become 
the major premise of all thought for the modern period, and we 
notice it later. But what we must not fail to note here is that, with 
the collapse of the state and the consequent necessary emphasis 
upon negation, with the contradictions which negation made mani- 
fest in experience, the endowing with fictitious substance the ab- 
sence of objects as represented in desire, and the general practice 
of hypostasis of abstraction, with the overemphasis upon the sub- 
jective, and the dependence upon specialized technical processes as 
in magic and ritual, with the attributing of causal efficacy to the 
mere inwardness of ideas and subjective processes, with all these 
we have the complete system of the assumptions of the empirical 
philosophy, and suggestions as to its connections with primitive 
magic and the mysticism inherent in an overemphasis upon em- 
pirical content. ) 

But all these assumptions are mere empirical distortions of pro- 
found truths. The first and most important of these truths is that 
nature is an aborted effort to realize life in the actual. The shallow- 
ness of the empirical philosophy has always been a consequence of 
failure to see what is to be seen in nature, the plain implication of 
a reality which the religious instinct apprehends, to be sure, but 
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nevertheless tends to distort in the directions of its peculiar in- 
terest. This is the contradiction that exists between the metaphysi- 
cal intent of nature and its purpose to express life. If we may put 
the problem in terms of the tradition we can call the metaphysical 
intent of nature God; then the life-principle in nature will be at 
direct variance with God’s intent, and the struggle between the two 
is on. This could be better stated perhaps as the eternal effort on 
the part of God to reproduce himself, where the divine seminal 
Urschleim became the nebula of nature with its infinite capacity 
for indecision. The effort at selfreproduction succeeded a little less 
badly in the creation of man, since in man it attained the image, at 
least, but it was the weakness of the eternal will that came to be 
the basis of human nature. However it may be stated, this elemen- 
tary contradiction in the substance of things was conceived to lie 
at the basis of life, so that when life comes up for formulation in 
the medieval scheme, and when the quality of immortality, which 
it had for faith, is seen to require objective verification, the method 
required that the verification should be in terms of experience, and 
the only conclusion possible was the selfcontradictory proposition 
that life had its principle of objectification in the eternal experience 
of misery, that life has its object in its subjective intent. 

The two terms of the persistent contradiction are thus the exis- 
tence-principle that makes nature real and the sentience-principle 
that becomes the basis of all judgments of any sort about nature 
when nature is regarded as the locus of the functions of life. 

Life then is objectified through the principle of misery, where 
misery is taken as the product of the friction between existence on 
the one side and sentience on the other. The imposition, by the 
creative or reproductive force, of existence upon sentiency, or the 
immolation of sentiency upon the hard altar of existence, thus be- 
comes the ultimate fact ; and, regarded as experience, becomes the 
starting-point for modern philosophy in all its forms, and remains 
to this day the common fallacy of all philosophies. In the attempt 
to find the objective in the element of existence and to write it down 
in terms of universals of experience, ignoring the fact that there 
are no universals in or for experience, the modern mind created 
science ; but, as there is no universality for experience, the attempt 
was made to force universality upon existence by taking its mere 
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abstract extensive continuity and applying infinity to it. So the 
formula was forced upon it as number and quantity, and the 
apotheosis of the abstraction laid the blessing upon mathematics as 
scientific method. Science was therefore mathematical physics, an 
abstract existentialism, and so it remains to this day, the presup- 
position of a metaphysics that finds its soul in magic. 

In a similar way and by the same techniques it was attempted to 
find objectivity for sentiency in its imposed relation to existence. 
As objectivity in the science of existence turns out to be abstract 
exteriority symbolically characterized by mathematics and manipu- 
lated as magic, so the science of sentiency, “social science”, finds 
its ground of objectivity in abstract inwardness, interiority imaged 
in the reversed recession of time, withinness reduced to abstract 
negation, and determined by its qualitative emptiness to assume 
the form of the mathematics of lapse. This is mysticism. Its method 
is infinity in reverse, zero over zero, and is at present exemplified 
in the “sciences” of psychology and sociology. There was once a 
philosophy that was called social psychology. 

Thus the philosophy that grew out of the contradictions that 
religion had discovered at the base of things, invented a pseudo- 
content as a ground against which to formulate the contradictions. 
This pseudo content is experience, sentiency forcibly wedded to 
abstract existence. Its method for dealing with this empty content 
is, appropriately, magic, a symbolism which is the reality it sym- 
bolizes, and which it also took over from the religious method of 
incantation. Its temple is the Laboratory, dedicated to the Great 
Unknown, the God Omnescience. Modern philosophy therefore is 
the philosophy of experience; its attitude or point of view, its “per- 
spective”, is mysticism; and its method is a newer and better and 
blacker magic. 

Modern philosophy thus undertakes to interpret a subjective 
reality by and in terms of a subjective principle. Its subject-matter, 
its method, its point of view, all are subjective; and the final com- 
mentary and estimate is subjectivism, in the nugatory and deroga- 
tory sense, the sense that finds its failure catastrophic. 

Philosophy derives from, and lives and functions within, a cul- 
tural medium, from which it gets not only its attitudinal direction, 
but also its peculiar substance. So ancient philosophy got its essen- 
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tial characters from a medium of a political state whose substance 
was ethical and aesthetic; medieval philosophy came into being 
within a medium of negative religious institutionalism dominated 
by feeling, and it took its characters from that feeling; modern 
philosophy formed within a cultural substance whose essence was ' 
the inwardness and immediacy of a feeling that demanded a posi- f 
tive reference to nature, where nature itself was imaged as the i 
inward essence of the feeling conceived as active will. Reality was 
thus determined by the postulate of that will, which acts in pure 
spontaneity, pure liberty, requiring no reference but to itself. It is Ps 
essentially irrational, and its baseless postulates become unques- i 
tioned and unquestionable grounds merely and solely as a conse- 4 
quence of their assertion; its act is simple, unconditioned ; and the 4 
object of its act, which is also a product and a project of its act, 
is unconditioned, being characterized by simplicity; so its reality 
has an individuality that is undivided, atomic, and can only be 
exemplified, never defined. Thus the physical and metaphysical 
atom, the mathematical point, the windowless monad, the “indi- 
vidual”, the infinitesimal. All these ideas are functions of pure 
magic, symbols deified, and they operate within a medium of a 
mysticism which differs from religious mysticism only in being 
abstract, vacuous and dried out. They all sum up in the attitude of 
subjectivism, by which we express the weakness, inadequacy and 
negation of all the forms of modern philosophy. 

The Renaissance, as the earliest modern cultural formulation, 
can be described as nature turned inward and directed upon itself, 
appearing phenomenally to itself as consciousness, whose substance 
is measured in terms of its own felt intensity to differentiate it 
from the symbolic extensity of the earlier abstraction. Referring 
the philosophy of the Renaissance to this consciousness as its cul- 
tural medium, we can give a brief characterization of its various 
phases in ethics, politics, law, and art. Ethically, the Renaissance 
is negation, that strange positive, emphatic, aggressive negation of 
the negations of the middle ages, which becomes, in practice, irre- } 
sponsible assertion, the outburst of the atomic and autonomous 
undivided will of the individual which acts without reference to 
anything. This negation, become aggressive, lays the foundation , 
for our modern ideas of freedom and the peculiar type of unprin- F 
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cipled order which we hope to make the foundation of our political 
life. Politics in the Renaissance thus implies the realization of 
the universal within the peculiar individual described above, where 
the universal and objective element in the individual will de- 
mands the organization of the state as the instrument of the indi- 
vidual will itself. This is, of course, a flat contradiction; but it 
becomes the basis of the politics of democracy: the superstition 
that the state exists to fulfill and realize the will of the individual. 
The final implicate of this assumption is, of course, the apotheosis 
of pure abstract and irresponsible force, as will particularized must 
be mere force, as we see happens to the democracies after they 
have come to envisage purposes in the negative economic terms of 
needs and wants. Machiavelli’s Prince and Hobbes’ Monarch are 
absolute, but they can only realize their unlimited power and exer- 
cise irresponsible force after they have achieved a democratic in- 
carnation in the modern businessman and are thus de-moralized. 

Law had been the objective type of the universal and had been 
considered as final principle in the universalism of the Church. In 
the Renaissance law is conceived as the expression of the inner 
power of the irresponsible individual; so will becomes the “law” 
of unlimited force, the universal force or energy of materialistic 
metaphysics, for which universality means quantitative infinity. 
Whereas for the church of the middle ages the law had been an 
expression of the ubiquity of God, a principle operating over the 
individual and giving him objective moral guidance, the law for the 
new day, identified as it is with the will of the individual, is justi- 
fied by the supposition that the will has the quantitative univer- 
sality of the abstract reason. This new principle of law comes to 
being in the ambition of the princes of the European communities, 
now trying to organize themselves as states which shall, in mun- 
dane affairs, at least, be independent of the Church. In abandoning 
the Church as the ground of the universality and thus of the 
authority of the law, the law came to be broken into as many frag- 
ments as there were contending princes, and that fragment tended 
to acquire authority which had the power to prevail over the others. 
Thus we have our notion of “the law backed by force”, which is 
nothing but a simple identification of law with force, and this 
means that force supersedes the law, as the princes found when 
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they began to assert authority over powerful private organizations 
of interest. Thus again the peculiar affinity of the subjective for the 
purely mechanical is evident. 

With respect to Renaissance art a similar statement holds. Art 
becomes the instrument of expression of pure subjectivity : emotion 
in its raw psychological inwardness with all the particularizing 
characters of the individual. And here also the same reversal takes 
place: emotion completely individualized within the subject as his 
inner state becomes the substance of an art to which the formal 
aspects must conform. And while a very high type of form proved 
to be possible for this content so long as it identified itself with 
the religious emotion of love, the subjective motive transformed 
and individualized this emotion as the sex impulse, which is recalci- 
trant to any form, and this materialized motive became the basis 
of the formlessness of “romantic” literature, and is now showing 
itself to be the Nemesis of all genuine art. The subjective and in- 
dividualistic character of the art of the period shows itself in 
poetry, where the sonnet and the canzone were characteristic 
forms. The sonnet tended to be the form of a single spastic pulse 
of feeling, individualized and expressing intensity rather than 
quality, emotion at its heroic greatest intensity, for which the stiff 
constricting form of the sonnet was inevitable. 

In all these phases of the culture of the period there is the same 
dominance of the subjective. All are concerned with nature, but it 
is nature in reverse, naturans, nature as immediately and inwardly 
felt and regarded on that account as ultimate. 

As we approach the modern period proper, it is not surprising, 
in view of the motives we have found dominating the middle ages, 
to find the period opening with an outburst of science and religion, 
magic and mysticism. As this field is familiar, I can be brief, al- 
though I do not believe that we have yet seen the real significance 
of the two movements. Galileo, a scientist, undertakes to give us a 
philosophy of existence, and there is perhaps no doubt that he 
intended to give an interpretation of existence strictly in terms of 
itself, without the confusions that necessarily come from viewing 
it in relation to its opposite principle of sentience. But the reference 
of facts to themselves is still subjectivism ; so existence is explained 
as subjectively spontaneous and dominated by its own internal 
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force; and this reference to the fact, especially when the force is 
particularized in the concrete specific fact, is magic, and calling it 
force is only giving it a family name to take the place of such indi- 
vidual names as gnome or salamander. And this subjectivism is not — 
overcome when we abstract from the concreteness of the facts to 
their external relations, and hope by quantifying the relations to 
attain the objective ; the relations as thus thought become pure con- 
structs of the process of thought, and there is little to be gained 
by exchanging the abstract process of thought for its mystic con- 
tent as found in the immediacy of feeling. It might even be pos- 
sible to show that the feeling must be presupposed before the 
process is intelligible in any terms ; but in any case it is not possible 
to avoid subjectivism by any of the tricks of science. I forbear to 
mention the stratospheric ventures of contemporary mathematical 
logic. 

Galileo’s magical attempt to bootstrap himself out of the sub- 
jectivism of the time was matched or bettered at every point by 
Luther and the religionists. Galileo, at the last resort, could find 
nature only in the mathematically ordered successive impulses of 
his own inner reason. Luther, whose quest was also for nature, but 
whose magic demanded vicarious approach through God, could 
only find it within the depths of inner feeling where it as such was 
inaccessible to the reason, because in those depths it identified itself 
with God, and was not to be approached except on the knees of 
faith. It could therefore not be stated in its essence by the reason, 
but could only be argued about by the reason. This is pure mys- 
ticism, of course, and it is a mysticism formally identical with that 
of Galileo (even their magics have been recently identified—God 
is a mathematician) ; so there is no ground of preference for the 
one over the other. And it is to be noticed that Luther’s mysticism 
comes to practical contradiction just as did Galileo’s, only in a 
different content. Galileo came out with material energy and the 
abstract mathematical “law” and a universe of particulars ; Luther, 
after throwing his inkstand at the objective in nature, came out 
with the abstract divine right of the individual (king) and, mate- 
rially, with a numerous family. 

So whether we look to the scientific or to the religious phases of 
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the modern period we find the subjectivist point of view completely 
dominant. 

The philosophers tell the same story. As soon as the philosophic 
phase of the modern movement was under way in Locke and Des- 
cartes it was evident that the prevailing tendency was to be em- 
phasis upon inner experience as the reality for the philosopher. 
Locke’s system was based upon psychological analysis, and it was 
he who gave impetus to sceptical doubts whether there was or 
could be anything real at all besides the mental states, a type of 
scepticism that reached the selfcontradictory stage in Hume and 
Kant. And I suppose the tendency of the modern movement to re- 
gard Hume and Kant as its greatest achievements comes from the 
fact that the one of them carries the empirical point of view of the 
scientific tradition to its and philosophy’s last extremity ; while the 
other did the same for the empirical attitude as it was formulated 
in its mathematical aspects by Newton and in its religious phases 
by the pietistic movement. That is to say that the whole of reality 
was rounded up by Hume and Kant within the corral of the inner 
experience ; there was nothing but nothing left outside by Hume, 
and for Kant the only thing left outside experience was the va- 
cancy left by the inclusion within experience of that which was its 
own efficient cause, the contradiction of the thing-in-itself and the 
autonomous will. For both, all reality is either experience or that 
which represents experience in its potential state. And this poten- 
tial experience, the “possibility of experience”, becomes objective 
irrationality—nonsense—in Freud. 

Even Spinoza and Hegel, who perhaps come nearer to philo- 
sophy than anybody else in the modern period, and who in their 
metaphysical systems come as near a genuine objectivity as modern 
thought ever does, both seem to resort to psychology in their prac- 
tical philosophy, and especially in their reflections on politics. It is 
hardly the objective mind of Plato and the Stoics that one sees in 
Spinoza’s God or the Hegelian Reason, and one suspects elements 
of the subjectivist egoism of the modern in both. 

I hesitate to attempt comment on the contemporary scene, for I 
have had no interest in the classifications of the philosophic sys- 
tems, and slightly less interest in the systems themselves. But it is 
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hard to see in, e.g., the idealism of the present any way out of the 
pit of subjectivism, rather a deepening and broadening of the way 
in. It is encouraging indeed to follow Bradley in denying the philo- 
sophic claims of the concepts of science and in showing the logical 
contradictions involved in attempting to elevate those concepts to 
the status of philosophic ideas; in the scepticism and criticism 
necessary to put science in its place and thus open the way to phi- 
losophy, Bradley has done great work. And in laying bare the 
weaknesses of the empirical philosophy which issues from science, 
particularly in ethics, his success seems secure. But he has still not 
freed himself from mathematical abstractionism, as his doctrine of 
the Absolute shows clearly; in fact it shows what in some other 
directions is completely proved, that he was not as safe from cer- 
tain religious presuppositions as he had supposed. He falls, that is, 
for an empiricism of the very worst type when he comes to put his 
finger upon reality so as to identify it. Reality, he says, is experi- 
ence as given in feeling ; thus he identifies himself with a mysticism 
of the most primitive sort, which, if it has any logical status what- 
ever, undoes all the work his scepticism had built up. The same 
mysticism of the crude religious sort is obvious in Green and Royce 
and Whitehead, so that since Hegel idealism has had very little to 
say for itself; it has done well in denying a scientific basis for 
philosophy, but it has not avoided mathematical abstractionism nor 
religious mysticism. 

Nor has realism fared better. Where the realistic attitude ex- 
presses itself in a doctrine of nature, its acceptance of science 
usually forces it to an abstract atomism, or if it has the mystic 
tendency it ends in a pantheism or panpsychism of some sort. It 
may take the way of mathematical physics to a pure abstractionism 
which, where tinged with the mystic coloring, becomes subjective 
idealism. And in any case the commitment to empiricism forces 
upon the realists the methodological how, and their answer to this 
is the analysis of perception. Thus the reality the realist so coura- 
geously and so justly accepts and posits as the basis for any phi- 
losophy tends to disappear hopelessly within the bare process of 
sense-perception, the process by which his empiricism demands he 
find it in fact; his philosophic postulate becomes the psychological 
prejudice that reality is discoverable in empirical fact, and the 
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methods by which it is to be made known are psychological. It is 
the philosophic tragedy ; no man who reaches philosophic maturity 
will accept a metaphysics which has not its bases laid in realistic 
presuppositions ; it is tragic to see these bases rot out in scientism 
or develop the fantastic overgrowths of mysticism. The canker of 
the age has infected philosophy at its base in realism; the empiri- 
cism which bloats itself in science where it can, and prostrates itself 
in mysticism where it must, has blighted philosophy at its root. 
The story of this tragic event is the history of modérn philosophy. 

There are but two possibilities in philosophy, idealism and real- 
ism. And any approach to finality will unite the two as comple- 
mentary phases in a whole where their differences will provide a 
status for all the negatives that critical scepticism may require, 
and where their agreements will lay the basis for every positive 
judgment that knowledge can demand. All these negatives and af- 
firmations will rest upon a ground that is not experience, but will 
accept and embrace all that experience can show to be consistent 
with that ground. Reality is not experience, nor is philosophy about 
experience. It is not even about language as the instrument of ex- 
pression for experience. Nor is it about ideas, nor active impulses, 
nor about the shadows of the shadows. So it is not positivism, nor 
pragmatism, nor phenomenalism. It is not even an instrument of 
prestige to impress its votary’s dignity upon the public mind; nor 
is it a commercial commodity seeking new markets. It is barely 
possible, and this may be conceding overmuch, that pragmatism had 
its original impulse in a realization of the emptiness of the as- 
sumption that reality is experience, and that there was in it a 
genuine motive to find a solider ground in action; but it flounders 
between the Scylla of Peirce’s scientism and the Charybdis of 
James’ mysticism, and goes under finally in the tool philosophy, 
leaving a sea of experience placid with a deadly calm and glassy 
with a brittle emptiness. 

It is the function of philosophy to find the objective reality 
within a world whose existence and basic empirical characteristics 
are known. How the world is to be known is not an intelligible 
question. Questions about the how are technical questions, ques- 
tions of science, and science is not philosophy. There is no how of 
Knowledge, and Knowledge is the concern of philosophy. Science 
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cannot know, its motive is action. It is the function of philosophy 
to lay out the primary veins of the world’s structure as universals 
which are to be principle-postulates for the various human spheres 
of concern. Its purpose, that is, is to lay down basic postulates of 
action as the foundation of ethics ; to formulate postulates of being 
or existence for science; to work out postulates of order for poli- 
tics; but a philosophy cannot be made out of any of these sets of 
postulates. And when it has done that, and has pointed out the 
directions in which corollaries can be derived for each succeeding 
age for various practical disciplines, its task is done. And the fact 
that each generation must do all this for itself does not mean that 
each should find a new philosophy, but merely that the world of 
reality that is to be formulated has changed. For change it will 
whether we philosophize or not, and whatever may be the type of 
our philosophizing. 

These reflections, though melancholy, are not as dark as the 
fact. The fundamental fact that meets us now is a world in chaos, 
a cosmic chaos, a contradictio in substantia for which there is no 
description black enough. Falling into the pit of subjectivism has 
left us without a morality, no vestige of character remains. For a 
mess of garbage man has sold his soul to the business man, and 
the world of reality is sold out. So there is no obligation, for there 
is nothing to be responsible to. God died, and the world dissolved, 
when man found his destiny in himself. And the responsibility for 
the situation is philosophy’s. We have furnished no ethical founda- 
tion for the human world; no principles of order for the political 
world; no laws for the control of our attitude to existence, nor for 
the control of the practical activities that depend on these laws. 
Our ethical endeavors have sought the end within experience, 
ignoring the fact that for experience there is no end. Our political 


thought has sought the rules in law for the subjective control and _ 


guidance of the eternal conflict of man with man which it has 
accepted as a postulate, being ignorant of the fact that the function 
of law is the elimination of conflict. Our scientific thought has 
abandoned the search for the realities of existence, and has sought 
nothing but technical means and processes by which the realities 
and the values could be reduced to terms of our interests, forget- 
ing that for interests there is neither substance nor law, neither 
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reality nor value. And while we have in our egoistic stupidity in- 
sisted that the world should come to terms with our subjective pur- 
poses, the world has laughed in our face and has gone its own way, 
which is not the way that human wish or subjective motives would 
have it, but a way determined by its own inertia, and so leads to no 
end. And our refusal to see and follow the reality to the end that 
the reality be made conscious of its destiny has left us without a 
destiny. 


E, JoRDAN 
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CAN SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY BE DEFENDED ?* 


I TAKE it that the question : “Can speculative philosophy be de- 

fended?” is not the same as the question: “Can metaphysics 
be defended?” No doubt metaphysics is commonly called specula- 
tive philosophy, but there is much speculative philosophy which is 
not metaphysics. And I propose to defend the kind of speculative 
philosophy which is not metaphysics. I do not propose to defend 
metaphysics. 

Metaphysics is usually attacked on the ground that it seeks to 
describe some hidden reality, which lies beyond all possible ex- 
perience, and which is therefore not empirically verifiable. For the 
purpose of this paper I will define as metaphysical any statement 
which is such that no conceivable observation could ever render 
it in the least degree either probable or improbable. I do not en- 
tirely agree with the reasons given by positivists for rejecting meta- 
physics. But I agree to exclude metaphysical statements, as thus 
defined, from consideration here.’ My contention will be that specu- 
lative philosophy need not be metaphysical in this sense, and that 
speculative philosophy which is not metaphysical can be defended. 

Defended against whom? The most recent attack on it is to be 
found in Professor Murphy’s paper “Whitehead and the Method 
of Speculative Philosophy” in the volume on The Philosophy of 
Whitehead edited by Professor Schilpp. Perhaps one ought not to 
call it an “attack” since its tone is everywhere broadmindedly sym- 
pathetic and understanding towards speculative philosophers. But 
it does end with a rejection of the claim of the speculative philo- 
sopher to discover true information about the world. Professor 
Murphy’s thesis, as I understand it, is somewhat as follows. The 
speculative philosopher purports to tell us something about reality. 
One such philosopher says that the real is the intelligible, another 
that it is completely beyond all comprehension, i.e., it is the unin- 


* This and the two following articles were to have been delivered as a 
symposium at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, December 1942; but the meeting was cancelled owing 
to difficulties of transportation. 

*Elsewhere I have defended metaphysics, even published a metaphysical 
book. There is no inconsistency. I am here excluding metaphysics only as 
defined in a certain sense, which is not the sense in which I have elsewhere 
used the term. 
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telligible. Bergson says reality is flux, Bradley that it is the im- 
mutable and changeless. Since these philosophers certainly do not 
reach these conclusions by any known method of scientific enquiry, 
by observation or experiment, how do they reach them? Professor 
Murphy answers that the speculative philosopher is struck by the 
fact that some aspect of experience is of supreme importance to 
human beings. Round this aspect of experience he thinks all other 
aspects should be organized. They should be subordinated to it. 
He expresses this insight by declaring that this aspect of things is 
what is alone ultimately real. “If”, says Professor Murphy, “we 
are particularly impressed with the transitoriness of things and find 
it enlightening and humanly wise to view them under the aspect of 
mutability”, we shall declare that becoming is the final actuality. 
But if we feel strongly that from a human point of view “the things 
that pass are only shadows” we shall develop a metaphysics of the 
eternal.? Thus the speculative philosopher is guilty of a gross non 
sequitur. He argues from the humanly important to the real. It 
simply does not follow that what is important is more real, or that 
what is unimportant is unreal. But to commit this fallacy is pre- 
cisely the normal procedure of the speculative philosopher. It is the 
method of speculative philosophy. And Professor Murphy pro- 
ceeds to apply this thesis to the writings of Whitehead. 

Now it is clear to me that Professor Murphy confuses meta- 
physics and speculative philosophy. The fact that he uses the terms 
interchangeably shows that he sees no distinction. The metaphysi- 
cian talks about “ultimate reality” and by this he means something 
hidden behind the veils of experience, something noumenal, which 
could not possibly be verified empirically. Professor Murphy evi- 
dently thinks that this is what Whitehead too is doing in his 
panpsychistic doctrine that everything is ultimately composed of 
feelings, that stones, or the electrons of which they are constituted, 
are really organisms which have feelings. Of course, Professor 
Murphy has been misled by Whitehead’s own language. For White- 
head is fond of talking about his actual entities as the only “really 
real” things in the world. And this does sound very much as if he 
were a metaphysician talking about the “ultimately real”. The fact 


* The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, Library of Living Philoso- 
bhers III 367. 
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that Whitehead everywhere expressly repudiates the metaphysical 
distinctions between appearance and reality, phenomenon and nou- 
menon, ought to have warned Professor Murphy that there is 
some difference. The difference is this. To be “ultimately real” 
means to the metaphysician to be something completely behind and 
beyond the veil of phenomena. To be “really real” means for 
Whitehead to be the concrete existence from which the other 
things, which are not “really real”, are abstractions. For instance, 
feeling is said to be the concrete being, and physical energy is an 
abstraction from it in the same sense as shape is an abstraction 
from material objects. He is saying that all things really have feel- 
ings, but by ignoring this fact we may treat them as dead matter, 
energy, etc., just as by ignoring the colors, solidity, etc., of material 
objects, the geometer may develop an abstract science of pure 
shapes. Whitehead may be right or wrong about this, but he is no 
more metaphysical than one would be if one said that color and 
shape are abstractions and that individual objects are the only real 
(i.e., concrete) existences. 

Professor Murphy goes on to say that no empirical evidence 
could ever render probable Whitehead’s thesis that stones have 
feelings. Why not? We know perfectly well the sort of empirical 
tests for dealing with the question “Does X have feelings?” For 
instance, if X kicks and screams when it is pinched, this is thought 
to be evidence that X has feelings. And this is true whether you 
define feelings behavioristically or in so-called “mentalistic” terms. 
And we should ordinarily assume that the fact that a stone never 
does kick or scream when pinched, or show any other signs of 
life, is evidence that it has no feelings. This shows clearly that 
Whitehead’s proposition “stones have feelings” is not metaphysical. 
It is subject to empirical test, and most of us would conclude, on 
the basis of empirical evidence, that it is a statement about the 
world which is false. Whitehead however, does think he can pro- 
duce evidence of its truth. For instance, he argues that electrons 
make spontaneous movements, as evidenced by the principle of 
indeterminacy, and that spontaneous movement is a sign of life. 
Again, he appeals to certain evidences drawn from the dim and 
vague borderlands of our own psychic experience. Again, he 
urges that only by this hypothesis can the emergence of plants 
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and animals from the aboriginal slime of a so-called ‘dead’ planet 
be explained. Professor Murphy thinks this evidence of little value. 
He may be right. But the fact that he weighs the evidence and pro- 
nounces it insufficient to convince him that stones have feelings is 
an admission that the proposition is mot metaphysical. He confuses 
the rejection of an empirical proposition on the ground that the 
balance of evidence is against it with the rejection of a meta- 
physical proposition on the ground that no conceivable evidence 
could ever render it either probable or improbable. 

Professor Murphy is committing the same absurdity as Mr. 
Ayer does when he says that the assertion of God’s existence is 
metaphysical since no evidence could render it either probable or 
improbable. If there is an all powerful invisible person who cares 
for man and for goodness, there are plenty of empirically testable 
propositions which can be deduced from this. For instance, it may 
be predicted that we should find sudden interventions in nature 
on behalf of man and on behalf of goodness. We don’t. And this 
is empirical evidence that the proposition is probably false. Of 
course crude considerations of this kind do not settle the matter 
in the sense of making the negative conclusion certain. But they do 
bear on the question of its probability. They are relevant. And 
every positivist agrees that to render a proposition factual and 
meaningful and non metaphysical it is not necessary that we 
should be able to produce evidence which renders it certain, or even 
highly probable or improbable. It is sufficient if evidence can be 
imagined which renders it even in the faintest degree either probable 
or improbable, evidence, in short, which is in any degree relevant 
to it at all. 

For these reasons propositions like “God exists” and “stones 
have feelings” are perfectly meaningful non metaphysical proposi- 
tions. Whitehead does produce evidence, already mentioned, which 
does have some tendency to show that there is a faint degree of 
probability that stones have feelings. If, on considering all the 
evidence, we come to the conclusion that the probabilities are ex- 
pressed by saying that it is a million to one against stones having 
feelings, if, that is, we admit that there is evidence in favor of 
stones having feelings which gives that proposition only one in a 
million chances of being true, we have thereby admitted that the 
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proposition is factual and meaningful and non metaphysical, and 
therefore that it is a possible hypothesis which has a complete 
right to be discussed and argued. 

But this was not to be a paper either on Whitehead or on Pro- 
fessor Murphy. It was to be a defense of speculative philosophy 
in general. Accordingly I will now proceed to disentangle my gen- 
eral thesis from its involvement with the particular positions of 
these two philosophers. 

Those who attack speculative philosophy usually do so on the 
ground that analysis is the only proper function of philosophy. 
Now I believe we owe an enormous debt to the analytic philoso- 
phers for the emphasis they have thrown, in recent years, on the 
importance of philosophical analysis. I also agree that much of the 
great philosophy of the world is analytic. This is true of most of 
the work of Hume and Berkeley. Mill’s utilitarianism is an at- 
tempt to analyse the concepts of right, wrong, good, bad. Plato’s 
Republic is analytic insofar as it seeks a philosophical definition 
of justice. Socrates was the first great analytic philosopher. Thus 
the importance of philosophical analysis is not in doubt. But I 
verily believe that recent analytic philosophers have committed the 
very fallacy which Professor Murphy attributes to the speculative 
philosophers. They think that because analytic philosophy is tre- 
mendously important, it is therefore-the only real philosophy. To 
this I demur. 

The reason they give for their conclusion, however, is this. 
Analytic philosophy, they say, does not attempt to discover new 
truths, new facts, about the world. It only clarifies meanings. 
This is the function of analysis. What then is the function of 
speculative philosophy, if it has a function? Since it is not con- 
cerned with the analytic clarification of meaning, it must be trying 
to discover truths, facts, about the world. But the discovery of 
new truths is the function of science. Every conceivable true 
factual proposition falls within the field of some actual or pos- 
sible science. Thus since clarification of meanings is the function 
of analytic philosophy, and the discovery of truths is the function 
of science, there is no function left over for speculative philosophy. 
Thus it has no genuine function. When it makes statements it will 
be found that one of two things is the case. Either the statements 
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are metaphysical, and therefore not really statements at all. Or 
they will be statements of fact which belong to science, and there- 
fore they are not philosophical. Speculative philosophy is either 
metaphysics or bogus science. 

What position, then, am J to adopt? I answer that the function 
of speculative philosophy is to discover truths about the universe. 
Truths not metaphysical, not beyond the reach of empirical tests, 
but subject to them. How then is speculative philosophy to be 
distinguished from science? I answer, simply by its greater gener- 
ality, by the fact that it seeks to establish propositions which 
are true, not within this or that narrow field only, but true of 
everything in the universe. In short, the distinction between meta- 
physics and genuine speculative philosophy is the distinction be- 
tween metaphysics and cosmology. Speculative cosmology seeks to 
discover truths about the cosmos. I will add that its method is, or 
ought to be, that of inductive generalization. It should thus be 
essentially descriptive and not seek to give reasons why the uni- 
verse is what it is—unless by ‘reasons’ is meant simply more 
comprehensive descriptive generalizations. 

I have very little time left in which to defend these statements. 
I will begin by giving a few examples of genuine speculative 
doctrines, and of metaphysical doctrines, so as to illustrate the 
distinction between them. 

I have already given the example of Whitehead’s statement that 
everything in the universe has feelings. Of course the question 
whether this is true or not is not relevant to my present contention. 
What I affirm is that this is a genuine piece of speculative cos- 
mology, that it is a proposition about the whole universe, that it 
is asserted on the basis of empirical evidence, that it is open to 
empirical test, that it is meaningful and non metaphysical. I think 
I have already proved all this. 

Whitehead’s further statement that everything in the uni- 
verse is organic, i.e., that the general plan of any whole in- 
fluences the behavior of its parts, is another example, closely con- 
nected with the first. In this case it is noteworthy that a working 
biologist, Professor Needham, hails Whitehead’s conception as 
supremely important for biology. He says that a biologist re- 
quires some general philosophical view of the universe as a frame- 
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work of ideas within which his own specialized work is to be 
done—a statement which I wish every positivist and every philoso- 
pher who confines philosophy to analysis would carefully ponder. 
Professor Needham says that biology needs philosophy, and he 
plainly means speculative philosophy. He complains that philoso- 
phy previously supplied only the mechanical view of the universe 
as a background for the biologist, and that biology could not solve 
its problems in that framework of ideas. 

This yields us another example of perfectly legitimate specula- 
tive philosophy—namely the mechanistic hypothesis itself. It in- 
volves important statements of fact about the whole universe. 
It is not analytic. It is not metaphysical. It is a piece of speculative 
philosophy. If anyone says that it was formulated primarily by 
men of science such as Newton rather than by philosophers—that 
I should say is irrelevant. It is a philosophical speculation about 
the universe within the definition I have given of speculative 
philosophy. And if the men who conceived it happened to have 
spent most of their time studying stars that makes no difference. 

Another instance of speculative philosophy is the hypothesis of 
emergent evolution. The proposition that the world has developed 
by the emergence of novel and unpredictable qualities, as suggested 
by Alexander, may be true or may be false. But it is a perfectly 
legitimate hypothesis about the world, which is not a mere analysis 
of words or ideas. 

Another example is the doctrine of the categories. This means 
that there are certain universal characters which absolutely every- 
thing in the universe has. It is therefore a speculative statement 
about the cosmos. 

I will give another example which is instructive because it is 
rather doubtful. This is Aristotle’s doctrine that everything in the 
world is a compound of matter and form. Of course I have no time 
to discuss either the truth or the exact meaning of this. I will only 
say that it is apparently saying about the whole universe something 
of the same general kind or order as the proposition put forward 
by some estheticians that every work of art is analysable into form 
and content. This is clearly meaningful, though its meaning may 
be vague, and can be exemplified empirically by reference to actual 
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works of art. The same is true of Aristotle’s more general state- 
ment. 

The interesting point of doubt here lies in the fact that, although 
I have given Aristotle’s doctrine as an example of speculative 
cosmology, it may also be quite plausibly represented as a piece 
of analytic philosophy—since it may be said that it is simply an 
analysis of the concept of an individual thing, which may be com- 
pared to Berkeley’s analysis of a material object or Hume’s analysis 
of causation. I have no time to discuss this. But what it suggests 
to me is that analytic and speculative philosophy can never really 
be separated, that analysis usually implies speculative doctrines, 
however hard the analyst usually fights to show that it doesn’t. 
You may call Aristotle’s view an analysis of the individual object. 
But it implies the speculative proposition that all objects in the 
universe are compounded of matter and form. Berkeley’s analysis 
implied certain speculative doctrines about the world; so did 
Hume’s analysis of causation. You cannot put a wall round analytic 
philosophy and stay consistently inside it. Probably this fact, that 
analysis always, or at least often, implies speculative doctrines, 
should be an important part of any complete defense of specula- 
tive philosophy. But I have no space to develop these considera- 
tions. 

A final example of speculative cosmology is Whitehead’s doctrine 
of “cosmic epochs” according to which the laws of nature are 
gradually changing as well as the characters of actual entities. 
Clearly this is capable of being empirically tested, since an ob- 
server who lived for say a few thousand billion years, or a series 
of observers in that time, might prove or disprove it by actual 
observations.® 

I will now give a few examples of what seem to me to be illegiti- 
mate metaphysical doctrines. First, the statement that “reality is 


*A philosophical friend enquires whether “everything in the universe is 
red” would be a proposition of speculative philosophy, the intent of the 
question being, I suppose, to discredit my definition by drawing from it 
an absurd conclusion. My answer is that this is certainly a speculative 
proposition, and that the absurdity is only due to the fact that it is so 
plainly false. A more penetrating question would be whether 2+ 2=4 is a 
speculative proposition. Here too the answer would have to be yes. But 
one would add that for various reasons this proposition would more 
ordinarily be assigned to the field of mathematics. 
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one”. The kind of unity alleged is so far as I can see such that 
no evidence could ever render it in the least either probable or 
improbable. 

Another instance is Spinoza’s doctrine of an infinite substance. 
From this hypothesis nothing whatever can be predicted which 
could ever be subjected to empirical test. I think Bergson’s élan 
vital falls in the same class. 

Another example is Aristotle’s doctrine that there is a timeless 
evolution of matter towards form. This is to be rejected as meta- 
physical since no empirical evidence could either substantiate it 
or show it to be false. If the doctrine were that there is a temporal 
evolution of matter into form, this could be tested by observations 
provided we understood the meanings of the terms matter and 
form. It would then be a piece of speculative cosmology. Thus 
Aristotle’s doctrine of a timeless evolution of matter into form is 
to be sharply distinguished from his doctrine that everything is a 
compound of matter and form. The latter is a genuine piece of 
speculative philosophy. The former is metaphysics. 

To all that I have been saying the critic of speculative philosophy 
is likely to reply that the speculative doctrines which I have given 
as examples, if they really do make statements about the world, 
really belong to science. They are probably bad, poor, amateurish 
science. But they are in essence scientific in character. 

To some extent this is a mere matter of words. I really do not 
care in the least whether you label these doctrines science or 
philosophy. They have usually been called philosophical and have 
been the work of men who are commonly recognized as philoso- 
phers. If all the analytic philosopher is doing is to recommend 
that in the future the word philosophy should be used in a more 
restricted sense, should be confined in fact to his own favorite 
occupation of analysis, I can only say that for my part I am not 
greatly interested in his suggestion. 

However, the matter is not merely verbal. Speculative proposi- 
tions may be scientific, if you want to label all factual statements 
scientific. But they do not as a rule belong to any recognized 
science. They are not statements in biology, physics, or astronomy. 
Nor is any ordinary man of science competent to originate or 
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judge them, because he is apt to be confined within the limits of 
his own special field. 

The question will then be asked: are these speculative proposi- 
tions, then, simply, generalizations from the results of the par- 
ticular sciences? The answer is, Yes and No. Yes, in the sense that 
the conclusions of the sciences must be included among the data 
on which they ought to be based. No, because the greater part of 
the data on which they ought to be based are not included in the 
fields of any of the conventionally recognized sciences. 

In the first place, by far the most important facts from which 
speculative philosophers do generalize, and should generalize, are 
facts which are open to the inspection of everyone. They belong, 
so to speak, to the field of common sense, and just for that reason 
they are excluded from the special sciences. They are in fact too 
obvious and humble to be parts of science. For instance, the gen- 
eral fact that stones, and trees, and drops of water, and all individ- 
ual things, have a variety of qualities of one kind and another is 
too obvious and humble for the scientist to bother about. Also the 
fact that it is true of everything involves that it has no special im- 
portance for the particular study of the stars or for the particular 
study of rocks and minerals. But this very fact of its universal 
application, which makes it unimportant for any special science, is 
precisely what makes it important for the philosopher, since his 
business is to find out what is true of everything. But this observa- 
tion that everything has a variety of qualities was one of the basic 
data of Aristotle’s cosmology. To give another example. How 
enormously important for modern epistemology have been the 
phenomena of mirror images. But it is the ordinary everyday facts 
about them, which anyone can observe, which are important to the 
theory of knowledge. It is not the recondite truths of optics. So 
far as I know, optics has contributed nothing to epistemology. 
In general the data for epistemology are the sort of facts which 
everyone can observe when he sits in a chair, touches a wall, 
looks at a color. In a general way precisely the facts which are 
important for the scientist are those which are unimportant for 
the philosopher, and vice versa. This is one reason why philosophy 
is not merely a generalization of the results of the sciences. 
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There may also be vast areas of fact which belong neither to 
the conventionally recognized sciences nor to the observations of 
the plain commonsense man. Here would fall the vague feelings 
and intuitions to which Whitehead appeals. These are facts what- 
ever their evidentiary value. Here too would fall the facts of our 
moral, esthetic, and religious natures. Whatever their evidentiary 
value for the philosopher may be, they are at any rate facts which 
are not included in any particular scientific field. 

These are the reasons why speculative philosophy is not a mere 
generalization of the special sciences. Of the vast area of observ- 
able facts in the universe perhaps much less than half fall within 
any special science. But all facts are important to the philosopher. 
And for the reasons I have given the most important facts for the 
philosopher are likely to be precisely those which no science ever 
mentions. And this is one reason why those philosophers who are 
continually hanging round the doors of the scientists waiting to 
pick up scientific crumbs are making a great mistake. They have 
failed to observe that ‘scientific’ facts, because they are always 
specialized and true only within a narrow field, are as a rule 
precisely not the sort of facts which are the most important for 
the philosopher. The important facts for the philosopher are gen- 
erally those which are so universal in their range that everyone 
knows them without the aid of science. Of course there are various 
other possible criticisms of speculative propositions. One is that 
statements supposed to be true of the whole cosmos are likely to be 
trivial. The answer is that the history of human thought disproves 
this, since speculative cosmologies have enormously influenced cul- 
ture. Another criticism is that speculative generalizations are 
usually made on utterly insufficient data, are mere amateurish 
guesses at truth. But this is not an argument against speculative 
philosophy as such, It is an argument against amateurish specula- 
tive philosophy, an argument in favor of better speculative philoso- 
phy. As such it does not fall within the purview of this paper. 

W. T. STACE 


Princeton UNIVERSITY 
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CAN SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY BE DEFENDED? 


I TAKE it that the point of arranging a Symposium is in order 

that the contributors may refer to each other. Consequently 
I am giving my reflexions on what Stace has said concerning our 
question. 

First, what does he mean by “metaphysics”, which he says he is 
not prepared to defend? He appears to give two somewhat different 
accounts, 

The first of these is perhaps not to be thought to be one he 
would himself be prepared to adopt, since he seems to present it 
rather as a description given by others than in his own person. 
It is to the effect that metaphysics “seeks to describe some hidden 
reality, which lies beyond all possible experience, and which is 
therefore not empirically verifiable”, or to the effect that “the 
metaphysician talks about ‘ultimate reality’ and by this he means 
something hidden behind the veils of experience, something 
noumenal, which could not possibly be verified empirically”. 

With regard to this my trouble is that I don’t find it easy to 
know at all precisely what is meant by these descriptions in so 
far as they refer to a reality “hidden behind the veils of experi- 
ence” or lying “beyond all possible experience”. 

(1) I find it difficult to think of experience as a “veil” which 
is to be taken as hiding or obscuring rather than as helping to 
reveal or as giving some clue to what may possibly or probably 
lie “beyond”. 

(2) It is notorious that various things that in some sense at 
least may be said to “lie beyond experience” are not “therefore 
not empirically verifiable”, e.g., the existence of unobservable sub- 
microscopic pathogenic factors in the case of certain diseases. 

(3) I have never been able to get an even approximately clear 
idea of what is intended by those who define “metaphysical” en- 
tities as those which lie beyond the limits of “possible experience”’, 
if “possible” here means something other than “conceivable with- 
out logical contradiction”. Of course such an experience as the 
seeing (in the literal sense) of the invisible, or a hearing of the 
inaudible, is impossible. But I can’t myself think there could be 
anything at all that would be inaccessible to an experience related 
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to it as is my present experience to its immediate objects; and so 
far as I can see such an experience of what are at present “hidden 
realities” would always be conceivable without logical contradic- 
tion. Presumably those who define metaphysical entities as those 
which lie beyond the limits of possible experience don’t mean to 
extend “possible experience” as widely as this. But what then do 
they mean? Where short of this are the limits of “possible” experi- 
ence to be placed so as satisfactorily to differentiate in these terms 
between what are to be viewed as “metaphysical” and what as 
“non metaphysical” entities? 

Perhaps it was these or similar difficulties that led Stace to 
adopt in his own person another way of going about the matter, 
and to say: “For the purposes of this paper I will define as meta- 
physical any statement which is such that no conceivable observa- 
tion could ever render it in the least degree either probable or 
improbable.” 

With regard to this I should like to raise the question whether 
in so putting the matter Stace really has quite succeeded in saying 
what he meant to say. My impression is that when he came to 
write his paper he had in mind a kind of statement that he regarded 
as “illegitimate”, a kind that he would “reject” and was not pre- 
pared to undertake any defense of ; that he was using the expres- 
sion “metaphysical statements” to refer to this kind of statement ; 
and that he thought he was sufficiently defining the sort he had 
in mind by saying, in effect, that they are those for which there 
could be no slightest empirical evidence either pro or con. 

But I am wondering what he would say about statements that 
we can know quite certainly to be true or to be false without the 
necessity of any empirical evidence. I mean statements whose truth 
or falsity can be known a priori, such statements, e.g., as “It is 
impossible that any body should be extended” or “It is necessary 
that every body be extended” or “There are bodies that are not 
extended” or “There are no bodies that are not extended”, and the 
like. Some of these, e.g., the first two I have cited, are statements 
for the truth or falsity of which there could be, so far as I can see, 
no empirical evidence. Yet I wonder, in view of the fact that we 
can nevertheless know quite certainly with regard to each of them 
whether it is true or false, whether Stace would really be prepared 
to “reject” them as “illegitimate” and indefensible. For some of 
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them, on the other hand, e.g., the last two of those cited, there 
could perhaps be some degree of empirical evidence, but inasmuch 
as we can know quite certainly with regard to each of them whether 
it is true or false quite independently of any empirical evidence 
there may be on the point, I am wondering whether Stace wouldn’t 
be prepared simply on that ground not to “reject” such statements, 
not to abandon their defense, and to let them pass without the 
condemnation he visits upon “illegitimate metaphysical statements”, 
even if it were the case that there could be no empirical evidence 
relevant to their truth or falsity. In other words I am wondering 
whether Stace would really be prepared to reject as “illegitimate” 
any statement that we can have any sort of good reason for think- 
ing to be either true or false, whether or not that reason consist 
in empirical evidence. I incline to think he would not, and there- 
fore that it would have come nearer to his real intention in the 
matter if he had given as his definition of “illegitimate metaphysical 
statements” not what he does give, but instead something like 
“statements of such a nature that there is no conceivable way of 
getting the slightest indication whether they are true or false”. 

And for my own part I am wondering whether there are any 
such statements—so long, that is, as by “statements” I am mean- 
ing “statements I can understand”. 

Let us now examine the examples of “illegitimate metaphysical 
statements” that Stace offers. How far is he justified in taking 
them as such? There are four of them. 

(1) The first is the statement that “reality is one”. As to this 
Stace says: “The kind of unity alleged is so far as I can see such 
that no evidence could ever render it in the least degree either 
probable or improbable.” But what does he mean by “the kind 
of unity alleged”? So far as I can see what is alleged is just 
“unity”, not any special kind of unity. And again what is meant by 
“reality”? The statement as it stands is so vague and ambiguous 
that it is not possible to say with any definiteness what it is in- 
tended to assert. It might mean merely : “There is only one totality 
of all there is.” If so, I think (waiving difficulties about logical 
“types”) it is an a@ priori truth. It might mean: “The world is 
completely homogeneous throughout.” If so, there would seem 
to be ample empirical evidence to render it not merely probably 
but quite certainly false. I can’t think of any sense it might have 
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that would make it a statement such that we could know that no 
conceivable evidence could ever render it in the least degree either 
probable or improbable. 

(2) The second is “Spinoza’s doctrine of an infinite substance. 
From this hypothesis nothing whatever can be predicted which 
could ever be subjected to empirical test.” 

Now when Whitehead’s proposition “stones have feelings’ was 
being defended it was remarked that Whitehead “does think he 
can produce evidence of its truth”. For example “he urges that only 
by this hypothesis can the emergence of plants and animals from 
the aboriginal slime of a so called ‘dead’ planet be explained”. 
And even though we think this evidence of little value it is enough 
if we weigh the evidence and pronounce it insufficient, to consti- 
tute an admission that the proposition is not “metaphysical”. So too 
does Spinoza think he can produce empirical evidence of the truth 
of his doctrine. He says: 

Inability to exist is want of power, and on the other hand ability to exist 
is power (as is self-evident). If then what now necessarily exists is only 
finite things, then finite things are more powerful than a being absolutely 
infinite; and this, as is self-evident, is absurd. Therefore, either nothing 
exists, or a being absolutely infinite necessarily also exists. But we our- 


selves exist... . . Therefore a being absolutely infinite, that is God, neces- 
sarily exists, 


Q. E. D. 

Well then, even though we think this evidence of little value, it is 
enough if we weigh the evidence and pronounce it insufficient, to 
constitute an admission that the proposition is not “metaphysical”. 

(3) The third is “Bergson’s élan vital’. But is the defense of 
Bergson any more difficult than that of Spinoza? Both Creative 
Evolution and The Two Sources of Morality and Religion are full 
of empirical material which is alleged to substantiate his theory. 
No doubt Stace would say the considerations adduced are not suffi- 
cient to make the existence of the é/an vital certain. But I don’t 
see how he can well deny that “they do bear on the question of its 
probability”, that is, that “they are relevant”. And, as he himself 
has remarked, “It is sufficient if evidence can be imagined which 
renders it even in the faintest degree either probable or improbable, 
evidence in short which is in any degree relevant at all”. 

(4) The last is “Aristotle’s doctrine that there is a timeless 
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evolution of matter towards form. This is to be rejected as meta- 
physical since no empirical evidence could either substantiate it or 
show it to be false.” As to this I must say, first, that it is not clear 
to me to what teaching of Aristotle Stace is here referring. Second, 
that since “evolution” in any ordinary sense of the term would 
seem to imply a process of change, and therefore time, it would 
seem that a “timeless evolution” is altogether impossible, and that 
we can know quite certainly without the necessity of any appeal to 
empirical evidence that if anybody asserts there is such a process 
his statement is false. Hence such a statement would belong to 
that class of statements that I thought Stace would perhaps on 
reflexion allow for that reason not to be branded as “illegitimate 
metaphysical statements”. 

We now come to examine Stace’s characterizations of that 
“speculative philosophy” which he would distinguish from “meta- 
physics” and would regard as altogether legitimate. 

In one place he says that speculative philosophy “is to be dis- 
tinguished from science . . . by the fact that it seeks to establish 
propositions which are true, not within this or that narrow field 
only, but true of everything in the universe”. 

I don’t think, however, he means this quite literally. For when 
he comes tg offer five “examples of genuine speculative doctrines” 
only the first two seem to conform to this description. At least I 
can’t myself see how either the proposition that the laws of nature 
are gradually changing or the proposition that the world has 
developed by the emergence of novel and unpredictable qualities 
can be thought to be a proposition which, if true, is “true of 
everything in the universe”. Nor do I see just how “the mechanistic 
hypothesis”, though I don’t know of what propositions precisely 
Stace would hold it to consist, is to be brought under this head. 
Then too, at an earlier point, Stace cited the propositions “God 
exists” and “stones have feelings” as “perfectly meaningful non- 
metaphysical propositions”, and although he didn’t explicitly say 
so I thought he was regarding these also as propositions of specula- 
tive philosophy, though they would seem quite clearly not to be 
propositions which, if true, would be true of everything in the 
universe. 


But if he doesn’t mean quite this what does he mean? Another 
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thing he says is that “the function of speculative philosophy is to 
discover truths about the universe”, and he goes on to identify 
speculative philosophy with “cosmology” and to remark that 
“Speculative philosophy seeks to discover truths about the cosmos”’, 
And at least this has the advantage that all five of his examples can 
with a little ingenuity be made with some plausibility to fit under it. 
E.g., the fourth can be taken as meaning “the universe or cosmos 
is such that in the evolutionary process that has gone on within 
it novel and unpredictable qualities have from time to time 
emerged”, and the fifth as meaning, “the universe, or cosmos, is 
so constituted that the laws of nature which obtain within it are 
gradually changing”. And similarly the proposition “God exists” 
may be taken as meaning “the universe or cosmos is such that one 
of the beings it contains is the one known as God”, and the 
proposition “stones have feelings” as “the universe or cosmos 
is such that the stones it contains have feelings”. But then it is 
difficult to see how we could exclude from speculative philosophy 
a good many propositions I feel quite confident Stace would think 
don’t legitimately belong there, such as “the universe or cosmos 
is so constituted that arsenate of lead when introduced into the 
alimentary tract of most mammals commonly has a decidedly 
deleterious effect”, and the like. And so again I incline to think 
he hasn’t quite succeeded in characterizing the sort of thing he 
has in mind. 

Still, I think I have some idea of what he was aiming at in all 
this, without quite managing to say it. And as a matter of fact 
I don’t know for sure that I can say it myself. But my feeling 
is it would be better to go at it from the side of history and to 
say something like this: In the course of the development of the 
various sciences each has come to mark out for itself a fairly 
definite and limited field within which it pursues rather detailed 
inquiries ; but there are a good many questions not hitherto recog- 
nized, nor reasonably likely within any readily foreseeable future 
to be recognized, by experts in any of these various disciplines as 
belonging within their field of investigation—questions which 
nevertheless have aroused a great deal of interest in the minds 
of many intelligent men who have spent a good deal of time and 
ingenuity in attempting to answer them and to give good reasons 
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for thinking their answers true—questions such as many of those 
treated by Aristotle in his Metaphysics, and by his commentators, 
by Plotinus in the Enneads, by Thomas of Aquino in his Summae, 
by Spinoza in his Ethics, by McTaggart in his Nature of Existence 
and Broad in his commentary thereon, by Bradley in Appearance 
and Reality, and so on, questions usually felt to have to do with 
features of the world that are in some sense more fundamental or 
pervasive than are those dealt with by the various special sciences, 
or “with the bearings of one science on another, and the use of 
each to each, and the location and limitation and adjustment and 
due appreciation of them all one with another” (Newman), or 
with the general structure and concatenation of the universe as a 
whole rather than with description of its details, or with such 
special detailed matters not customarily dealt with by votaries of 
the various special sciences as are thought to have some relevant 
bearing on such central questions—and to deal with such questions 
is the task of what is known as “metaphysics” or “speculative 
philosophy”. 

As for the question whether or no speculative philosophy so 
understood is “legitimate” or can be “defended”, I’m not clear just 
what it means. It would appear that Stace thinks that when he has 
shown a statement to be such that there is or could be empirical 
evidence bearing on its truth or falsity he has thereby shown it to 
be “legitimate”. Hence it is not clear to me whether in calling it 
“legitimate” and saying it can be “defended” he has anything more 
in mind than simply that it is that sort of statement, and if he has 
I’m not clear as to what it is. Of course I can’t help thinking that 
those who proposed this question for our symposium probably had 
something more than this in mind. But again it isn’t clear to me 
just what it was. 

Perhaps they were thinking of the objection that it is in some 
sense a “waste of time” for men to engage in the attempt to solve 
these problems inasmuch as they are incapable of solution. If so, 
I don’t know how they have discovered they are incapable of solu- 
tion. The fact that there is little agreement as to their solution 
among well qualified students of the subject, which is usually 
appealed to in this connexion, seems to me of little force. Nor does 
the allegation that there has never been any appreciable “progress” 
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toward their solution convince me. It would seem to me that there 
has at least been progress in the appreciation of the fallacious 
character of some arguments formerly in good repute and of the 
untenable or improbable character of some solutions formerly in 
vogue. Kant thought the problems of “transcendent metaphysics” 
beyond the competence of the theoretical reason. But he also 
thought them problems that had such a fascination for the human 
mind that it could never be brought to let them alone. Even so, 
to put it on the lowest ground, it would seem to me a good thing 
that some men of good intelligence and training should continue to 
apply themselves to these problems if only because they might 
help keep some of the crowd of amateurs from falling into the 
more obvious booby-traps. 

Stace has attempted to distinguish between a “speculative philoso- 
phy” that is legitimate and a “metaphysics” that is not. I have 
already said I don’t think he succeeds in doing so with any clarity. 
I am not trying to make any such distinction. I don’t seem to feel 
the need of it. Of course there is both good and bad metaphysics or 
speculative philosophy, whichever you call it. Examples of the 
good kind would be the discussion in which Boethius shows that 
man’s free will is not incompatible with God’s omniscience, that 
in which Saurez argues that there is not in created things a dis- 
tinctio realis between essence and existence, or that in which 
Thomas of Aquino argues that the eternity of the world is not 
incompatible with its creation by God. An example of the bad 
kind would be the fallacy Murphy pointed out, which I have no 
doubt more than one philosopher has been guilty of. 

For my own part I know of no philosophical system to which I 
am prepared to subscribe even approximately tel quel. On the other 
hand I believe I am disposed to “defend” metaphysics or specula- 
tive philosophy and to regard it as “legitimate” in so far as its 
thought and language are relatively clear and free from ambiguity, 
its analyses acute and penetrating, its arguments free from fallacy, 
its evidential support substantial, and so on. 

Rate M. BLAKE 


Brown UNIVERSITY 














CAN SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY BE DEFENDED? 


ig IS heartening, in a discussion of this kind, to find grounds 
for agreement with one’s collaborators, especially on issues 
with respect to which disagreement might antecedently have been . 


‘anticipated. To focus the discussion, and to clear the way for a 


consideration of points that are genuinely controversial, I shall 
begin by noting briefly some major items of agreement. I was 
surprised, for example, to find myself concurring in most of what 
Stace had to say in criticism of an attack on speculative philosophy 
which he supposes me to make. The fact that the object of his 
criticism is not a view which I hold, or have ever held, on this 
matter, seems to me to detract somewhat from the pertinence of 
his remarks. Nonetheless, it is a view which has sometimes been 
expressed, and the point he makes against it seems, on the whole, 
worth making. This objectionable view identifies or—as Stace puts 
it—“confuses” speculative philosophy with metaphysics, where a 
metaphysical statement is defined as “any statement which is such 
that no conceivable observation could render it in the least degree 
either probable or improbable”. This lack of connection with ob- 
servation is apparently due to the fact that the object of meta- 
physics is supposed to be “something hidden behind the veil of 
experience, something noumenal”. Stace holds that while some 
philosophical theories are thus “metaphysical” others—White- 
head’s philosophy of organism among them—are not. The view 
that e¢.g., stones have feelings, whether true or not, is not open 
to attack on the ground that no conceivable observation could ever 
render it in the least degree either probable or improbable. Those 
who take it to be so are committing the absurdity of confusing 
Statements which they regard on empirical grounds as highly im- 
probable with those (metaphysical) which no empirical evidence 
could render “even in the faintest degree” either probable or im- 
probable. This would indeed be an absurd confusion, and, if 
speculative philosophy needs no other defense than that which 
consists in pointing it out, there seems little doubt that speculative 
philosophy can be convincingly defended. 

Indeed, so far from denying that some philosophical theories 
can be defended against the charge that they are in this sense 
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metaphysical, I should be inclined, with Blake, to go further and 
question whether any that I can understand are open to this par- 
ticular criticism. Stace’s account of what he means by “metaphysi- 
cal statements”, as Blake has shown, is by no means clear, and the 
illustrations he uses do not seem in fact to be instances of meta- 
physics as he defines it. Bergson, Bradley and Spinoza certainly 
thought they could properly appeal to experience to lend some 
support to their theories, and frequently did so. If they were 
wrong in supposing that this reference served to render their 
views in some degree probable, it was not simply because the 
“realities” with which they dealt were “noumenal”, or “behind the 
veil of experience”, or the like. There is a further, and formidable, 
difficulty, I think, concerning the relation of such theories to ex- 
perience, but I do not believe that Stace has succeeded in saying 
what it is. So far, then, the chief difference between Stace’s view 
and my own is that, while he thinks that some philosophical 
theories ought to be rejected as being metaphysical (in his sense) 
I hold, in agreement with Blake, that none have so far been shown 
to merit rejection on this ground and that Stace is therefore 
taking a more negative attitude toward this type of speculation 
than his evidence warrants. I should want to add, however, that 
speculative philosophy survives this criticism not because on other 
grounds it is guiltless, but because this charge against it is so 
equivocal that it is not possible to reach any reliable conclusion on 
its validity. 

While speculative philosophy can thus be defended against the 
charge that, in Stace’s sense, it is metaphysical, it is by no means 
so clear that it can be successfully defended against the quite 
different criticism that I made of it, or Whitehead’s version of it, 
in the paper to which Stace refers. It will perhaps be worth while 
to say again what that criticism was, and against what it was 
directed. The “speculative philosophy” in question was not simply 
such theorizing as attempts to arrive at truths about “the universe”, 
“the cosmos”, or “everything in the universe”. There may be 
some “speculation” of this sort which is unobjectionable (at least 
on the issues I was considering) and if Stace wants to call it 
“speculative philosophy” he is entitled to do so. But I do not 
think that he has succeeded in identifying satisfactorily the specific 
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sort of philosophizing he has in mind. As Blake has observed, 
there is a sense in which many statements which hardly belong to 
philosophy at all are about “the cosmos” or “the universe”, and 
there are on the other hand many statements which would ordi- 
narily be included in speculative philosophy which are not about 
everything in the Universe—theories about the nature of God, 
the reality of universals, or the like. The method of speculative 
philosophy, as Whitehead exemplifies it, is something much more 
specific than this. It does indeed concern itself in a fashion with 
everything in the Universe, but it does this in a particular way, by 
identifying those entities which are the ultimate or final actualities 
in the world and affirming that what is true of them is true of 
everything that is ultimately or finally actual, and that everything 
which lacks such final actuality is to be understood as a phase, 
aspect or qualification of the actual entities thus defined. If there is 
a method of arriving at statements about everything in the Uni- 
verse without this detour through “ultimate reality”, “final actu- 
ality”, or the like, then, whatever its failings may be, it is not 
open to the specific criticism I made, which was directed against 
just this procedure. Perhaps the term “speculative philosophy” 
ought not to be applied to the type of inquiry which reaches con- 
clusions about “the universe” or “the cosmos” by this method. 
But this usage is a familiar one, it is the one that Whitehead 
adopts in the works I was discussing, and I do not think that there 
need be any misunderstanding about it if the context of that 
criticism is kept in mind. 

Nor was the reason for my objection to this way of philosophizing 
that the entities identified as realities were “noumenal” or “behind 
the veil”, or “inaccessible to experience”. They might conceivably 
be the most familiar and homely of objects. I have no doubt, 
for example, that there are some actualities that feel toward 
the world more or less as Whitehead thinks all actual entities feel. 
What seemed doubtful to me was not whether some feelers of 
feelings exist but what it means to say that such entities are the 
finally real things of which the world is constituted. How is that 
proposition established and what evidence can there be in its 
favor? Stace takes me to be saying that “no empirical evidence 
could ever render probable Whitehead’s thesis that stones have 
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feelings”. I cannot recall having made that statement, nor, as I 
understand Whitehead, does he maintain the thesis it criticizes. 
What Whitehead says is not that stones have feelings but that the 
actual entities of which the world is made have them, and that 
stones, which are not themselves such actualities, but are rather 
eternal objects of a special type, would be “vacuously actual” if 
they were conceived to exist in their own right and not, as in the 
philosophy of organism, as ingredient in these more concrete and 
dynamic ultimate actualities. The argument does not proceed from 
stones to their probable (or improbable) feelings, on the basis of 
empiri€al evidence about stones, but from stones to the final real 
things of which the world is made up and their feelings, and then 
back, by a somewhat devious route, to stones as somehow qualify- 
ing these final real things and thus derivatively actual on the terms 
they provide. Whether or not Whitehead does argue in this way is 
a matter to be determined on the evidence, and I presented such 
evidence in the paper in question. Since neither Blake or Stace 
discusses it, there seems to be no call here for elaborating the 
point. 

But what is it that is questionable in this procedure, even sup- 
posing it to occur? Simply this. The conclusions reached in such 
speculation will depend on the criterion for “ultimate reality” or 
“final actuality” that is accepted. If all real being is changeless, then 
the “fact” of change cannot be accepted as characterizing ultimate 
reality, however obvious it may be as an empirical phenomenon. 
But, if the real being of anything that is fully and concretely 
actual is its becoming, the changeless or eternal must be con- 
sidered as somehow qualifying the temporal and not as real and 
actual on its own account. Which of these criteria is the right one? 
That is not a matter of empirical testing but of antecedent stipula- 
tion, and while there are considerations derived from experience 
which incline philosophers to accept one such stipulation rather 
than another, these, as I tried to show, are bound up rather with 
what is felt to be “basic” or “central” or of profound human 
importance than with otherwise testable information about the 
pervasive character belonging to everything that exists. If we had 
adequate empirical evidence tending to show that everything that 
ever did, does, or will exist possesses feelings, then we could say 
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with propriety that such theories as those of the physical sciences 
are abstract because they leave out of account something about 
existent objects which in fact is true of all of them. I see no good 
reason to accept this view, but I am quite ready to agree that 
empirical evidence could render it in some degree either probable or 
improbable, and hence that it is in Stace’s sense non-metaphysical. 
But where the method of showing that everything that ever did, 
does, or will exist possesses feelings is a proof that whatever did 
not possess them would be deficient in being or final actuality, 
where final actuality has been identified on speculative grounds as 
subjective immediacy or the like, I find myself in doubt for a 
different reason. For I no longer have simply to try to decide 
whether what I can locate in the world around me probably has 
feelings, but whether what is ultimately or finally actual has them. 
And the answer to this latter question would appear to be that if we 
accept Whitehead’s criterion for ultimate reality it does, while if 
we adopt that of Alexander—occupancy of position in the space- 
time continuum—it need not. On what grounds are we to accept 
one of these identifications of the finally actual rather than the 
other? That was precisely the question to which I tried to direct 
attention in my paper. I should be glad of an answer to it that did 
not reduce to an incitement to treat some area or aspect of experi- 
ence as “deeper”, more humanly reliable or closer to “the heart of 
reality”, than others, and to organize the rest of what we experience 
around the preferentially “real” reality thus disclosed. So far I 
have found no such answer, and must therefore continue to view 
with suspicion speculation about the Universe which arrives at 
its conclusions by this method, on the ground that it presents an 
attitude toward experience (perhaps for many purposes a useful 
and desirable attitude) as though it were substantial information 
about the nature and behavior of everything that did, does or will 
exist. Can speculative philosophy, of the type which I trust is now 
sufficiently identified, be defended against the charge that it in- 
volves this very dubious method of substantiation? I have not 
found that it can, and since neither of my collaborators has ad- 
duced any new evidence on this point I see no reason to alter the 
verdict previously reached against it. 

' There remains the larger question of the bearing of this nega- 
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tive conclusion on the further work of philosophy, and especially 
on that part of it which in some very wide and general sense— 
such, for example, as that which Blake suggests near the close 
of his paper—might be described as “speculative”. A considerable 
part of the reluctance of many philosophers to acknowledge the 
frailty of the speculative method of arriving at conclusions about 
the world in general is traceable, I think, to their fear that if 
philosophy is denied the use of this method there will be nothing 
distinctive left for it to do—nothing, that is, which would distin- 
guish it from the special sciences, or from that type of logical 
analysis to which recent “positivists” have endeavored to restrict 
it. They feel, and quite rightly, that there is other work for 
philosophy to do, and that in accomplishing it the philosopher can- 
not reasonably be restricted to the methods which the scientist or 
logician has found most useful for his somewhat different pur- 
poses. That fear and that feeling are not sufficient justification for 
claiming that a method of reasoning has greater cogency than im- 
partial critical analysis can accord to it. But they do tend to make 
us dissatisfied with such critical analysis if it is presented as a final 
estimate of all that philosophy can and should accomplish. It will 
be worth while, therefore, in concluding this paper, to inquire how 
far the fear in question is well founded. 

If the work of philosophy is simply identified with the quest for 
“ultimate reality”, then the conclusions of this paper do indeed 
cast doubt on the cognitive cogency of philosophy as a means of 
reaching reliable information about the nature of the world. This 
quest, no doubt, has other rewards to offer to those who pursue it. 
It has inspired intellectual constructions of great scope and, some- 
times, of great nobility, and it has provided inexhaustible themes 
for the exercise of dialectical ingenuity. There is no reason, so 
far as I can see, why those to whom this exercise appeals should 
not continue to indulge in it, provided that they do not represent 
their conclusions as inside information about otherwise undis- 
coverable matters of fact or claim for their theories any other 
validity than that of an imaginatively persuasive and dialectically 
consistent picture of a world that might exist and, if it did, 
would satisfy a legitimate human aspiration. 

But it would be unfortunate, surely, to restrict the constructive 
work of philosophy to this kind of exercise, or to make its further 
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work dependent on the extremely precarious conclusions to which 
such speculation will lead. Nothing is today more imperative than 
the development of a sound moral philosophy. I am quite in agree- 
ment with Stace in holding that for philosophy “the facts of our 
moral, esthetic and religious natures” have as much to tell us as 
have the findings of the sciences which “positivists” will so far 
acknowledge as truly “scientific” in their methods. By all means 
let us consider these facts on their merits, and come to the clearest, 
sanest and most philosophically just interpretation of the ends 
and norms of moral behavior that they will warrant. And let us by 
no means be intimidated in such interpretation by the fact that an 
“operational” physicist can find, by the methods recognized as 
appropriate in his field, nothing which corresponds to a moral 
obligation. One part at least of a sound philosophy is the capacity 
to see the several phases of our experience in their distinctive 
characters and categories, and to apply to each the methods and 
principles best suited to the articulation of its distinctive nature. 
It is because scientists so often forget this when they come to deal 
with experiences outside the range of their specialization that their 
pronouncements need philosophical criticism and correction. What 
Aristotle had to say about morals is still, on the whole, vastly su- 
perior to anything that a strictly “positivistic” ethics has been 
able to offer, and the fact that he was a philosopher who knew 
how to apply in this field a method of inquiry adequate to the 
complexity and specificity of the facts with which he dealt had 
much to do with the success of his inquiry. This work of moral 
philosophy is not only “legitimate”, it is essential to the right 
ordering of our experience, and those who contribute constructive- 
ly to it need have no fear that they are likely soon to find themselves 
without a philosophical job to do. 

But does the detour through “ultimate reality” or even through 
“everything in the Universe” really help to get this work accom- 
plished? It is true, of course, that if we are to take moral behavior 
seriously, our “view of the world” must be such that moral be- 
havior can find a genuine place in it. But what assures us that it 
has such a place is not what we know about everything in the 
Universe, or about “ultimate reality” as speculatively identified, 
but what we know about moral behavior when it is studied in its 
own proper character and context. It seems to me vastly easier 
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to show that some human beings are moral—and more ought to be 
—than to establish that everything in the world—or everything 
ultimately actual—is so. The “facts” of our moral natures, taken 
as a clue to the pervasive character of everything that exists, can 
be extremely misleading, and it is no wonder that the critically 
minded view the appeal to such facts, for such a purpose, with 
more than a little suspicion. It is a real misfortune—and one for 
which the too sweeping claims of speculative philosophy are partly 
responsible—that this suspicion should extend to the appeal to 
moral facts for evidence as to the nature of morality, and that the 
critically minded are thus led to limit their consideration of 
morality to facts from which the specific content of moral action 
has scrupulously and “scientifically” been eliminated. The attempt 
to ground moral in speculative philosophy has served, on the 
whole, to infect the former with the ills of the latter and thus to 
compromise the position it ought to hold in presentday thinking. 
The selfdenial imposed upon the moral philosopher by a rigid 
refusal to farm out his problems in ultimate reality, or to seek 
in the character of things in general a warrant for beliefs which 
ought to be substantiated by a quite specific reference to the 
nature and ends of human conduct in its observable environment, 
would, I believe, be a positive help rather than a hindrance to his 
work. 

There is space for but one more illustration. Stace remarks that 
eminent biologists have found speculative philosophy—the philoso- 
phy of organism in particular—of considerable help in their work. 
This philosophy has provided a non-mechanistic view of the Uni- 
verse as a framework of ideas within which biology can solve 
its specific problems without the cramping restrictions of tradi- 
tional “mechanism”. This is a useful work, and a properly 
philosophical one. But is it best accomplished by a resort to specu- 
lative philosophy in either Stace’s or Whitehead’s sense? It was 
pretty clearly a previous speculative philosophy—one that held 
that everything was (at least “ultimately”) mechanical—which 
caused the trouble. The philosophy of organism liberates biology 
from this hypothesis by the very drastic counterthesis that every- 
thing is (at least “ultimately”) an organism. This, however, is 
vastly more than the biologist required for his purposes. Suppose 
further inquiry proves, as it very well may, that while the organic 
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“framework” is fruitful and suggestive in biology, it is inapplicable 
and misleading in other fields. Shall we not then have to achieve 
intellectual freedom by abandoning the organic philosophy so that 
we can say that some things in the Universe are, so far as can 
be seen, not organisms, just as we had previously to abandon 
mechanism (as a speculative generalization) in order to hold that 
some things, namely organisms, are not machines? Surely, the more 
judicious and philosophical procedure here is not to substitute one 
unqualified generalization for another, but to achieve a more 
explicit and discriminating understanding of the way in which 
explanatory theories or “frameworks” function in inquiry and 
are changed and developed to meet the requirements of advancing 
knowledge. A scientist who was philosophically instructed on this 
point would not need to be emancipated from a too sweeping 
mechanism or organicism, for he would not have been imposed on 
by either in the first place. 

These observations have carried me somewhat beyond the scope 
of the issues previously raised in this discussion. Perhaps they 
suggest the need for another symposium, concerned this time not 
with the failings (real or alleged) of current and traditional 
speculation but with the positive tasks that a constructive philoso- 
phy is today prepared to undertake to help in the organization 
of the harried but still hopeful world of our contemporary ex- 
perience.’ It is imperative not only for the future of philosophy, 
but for that of our culture, that this constructive task be clearly 
defined and resolutely undertaken. In comparison with the scope 
and urgency of this undertaking, the subject of the present discus- 
sion has seemed to me, as I prepared this paper, of relatively 
minor importance. Yet it is not without some pertinence to our 
present problems. Those who do the constructive philosophical 
work of the present and future will need a sound estimate of the 
reliability of the tools available for their task. I hope that our 
discussion of speculative philosophy will be of some use in 
making this estimate accurate, discriminating and reliable. 


ARTHUR E. Murpuy 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 


*I have tried to describe, and to exemplify, this sort of constructive 
philosophy in a book on The Uses of Reason which, I hope, will shortly 
be published. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 1942 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF OFFICERS 


American Council of Learned Societies 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Council was held in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on January 30, and in the Hall of the 
American Philosophical Society, Independence Square, Philadelphia, on 
January 31, 1942. The Association was represented by its delegates, C. J. 
Ducasse and Glenn R. Morrow, and by its Secretary, Cornelius Krusé. 
Other members of the Association present were George H. Sabine, as a 
member of the Advisory Board of the Council; Richard P. McKeon, repre- 
senting the Medieval Academy of America; and Theodore M. Greene, 
Chairman of the Council’s Special Committee on Educational Trends and 
the Humanities. 

Apart from routine business, the chief matters of discussion were the 
report of the Committee on Educational Trends and the Humanities, and 
the functions of the Council in war time. These functions were listed by the 
Director as the following: the collection of information regarding persons 
in the humanities with special qualifications now in demand by governmental 
agencies; the organization of intensive instruction in the less taught lan- 
; guages and the assembling of appropriate teaching materials; the organi- 
f zation of research relating to areas outside the United States about which 
information will be needed by governmental agencies during and after the 
war; the education of the general public with respect to long range prob- 

lems that confront the nation; assistance in the maintenance of the intel- 
i lectual and educational life of the nation at its highest possible point; the 
i furthering of cultural relations with Latin America and the Orient; the 
protection of cultural resources against the hazards of war. The detailed 
} activities of the Council during the past year in the performance of these 
if functions are too numerous to list here. But special mention should be made 
of the Intensive Language Program, which has expanded in a gratifying 
( way in response to one of the most acute wartime shortages the nation is 
if experiencing. The Council has organized and in part subsidized centers of 
i intensive study in the less taught but critically important languages—such 
i as Japanese, Chinese, Russian, Portuguese, Turkish, Moroccan Arabic, the 
t other African languages, the languages of India—in a number of uni- 
i versities and colleges. In addition to these activities dictated by the emer- 
i gency, the Council has continued its peacetime program for encouraging 
| humanistic studies, including its assistance to research and publication. 
Among the numerous grants made during this year were grants for the 
publication of Rudolf Carnap’s Studies in Semantics, Paul Oskar Kristeller’s 
The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, Ernst Kapp’s Greek Foundations of 
Traditional Logic, and Marvin Farber’s The Philosophy of Husserl. The 
Council’s Biographical Directory of American Scholars has appeared dur- 
ing the year, and the report on Liberal Education and Democracy, prepared 
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by the Committee on Educational Trends and the Humanities, is scheduled 
for publication in the near future. 


Committees 
Permanent Committee on Bibliography for 1942 


With the country now deeply in the war, the Committee can only con- 
firm at this time the statement in its report for last year, that no prospect 
exists that the Bibliography of Philosophy for the years 1902-1932, which 
has been ready for some time, can be published in the near future. Under 
the circumstances, members in need of bibliographical information not 
otherwise available to them are advised as before to communicate with 
Mr. Emerson Buchanan of the Department of Philosophy at Columbia 
University, where the Bibliography exists in card-index form. The Depart- 
ment has signified its readiness to furnish bibliographical data for a nominal 
fee covering the cost of transcription from the cards. 

For the Committee, 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman 


. Publication Committee 


Professor Gregory D. Walcott, General Editor of the Source Books in 
the History of Science, has reported as follows: 


Some progress has been made during the past year. Professor Allen 
of the University of Wisconsin has written that he has had some difficulties 
developing the section on physiology for the Source Book in Botany, but 
nonetheless has made some real advance. Dr. Fletcher of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has been delayed because of the war. He has, 
however, made substantial additions to the manuscript for the Source Book 
in Chemistry. Professor Smallwood of Syracuse University has agreed to 
prepare the manuscript for a Source Book in Zoology and has begun his 
work vigorously. The Editor-in-Chief visited him early in September 
and canvassed with him the entire field. The manuscript for a Source Book 
in Greek Science by Professor Morris R. Cohen and Dr. I. E. Drabkin 
of the Johns Hopkins University was completed in December 1941, but the 
war interfered with its immediate publication. Recently, however, the 
major difficulties have been surmounted, so that there is good reason to 
believe that this “very valuable work”, as the reader characterized it, 
will be on the market within a few months. The Source Book in Medieval 
Science by Professor McKeon of the University of Chicago is still in the 
early planning stage. 


At the beginning of the year two applications to the American Council 
of Learned Societies for grants in aid of publication were under considera- 
tion by the committee, while four others had just been received. During the 
year five additional applications have come before the committee. In addi- 
tion the committee was asked to prepare a supplementary report on one of 
the manuscripts recommended last year. Of these twelve manuscripts under 
consideration during the year the committee was able to recommend four ; 
one was withdrawn by the author himself; four were judged ineligible for 
a grant in aid, at least in their present form; while three are still under 
examination by the committee. Of the four manuscripts recommended to 
the A.C.L.S. two have received grants in aid of publication, viz., Ernst 
Kapp’s Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic, and Marvin Farber’s The 
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Philosophy of Husserl. The other two recommendations have not yet been 
acted upon by the A.C.L.S., since the December meeting of its Jury on 
Assistance to Publication was postponed until January of next year. 

The examination of so many manuscripts during the year would have 
been impossible if the committee had not had the help, in certain cases, of 
specially competent readers not members of the committee. To these readers 
the committee expresses its deep appreciation of their generous and valuable 
assistance. In each case where outside readers have reported on a manu- 
script, at least one member of the committee has also read the manuscript, 
and in each case the reports of the outside readers have been submitted 
to the committee as a whole before action has been taken. The committee, it 
hardly needs to be said, assumes full responsibility for the final decision ‘ 
made in every case. The committee hopes that it may continue to call upon 
other members of the Association, when necessary, to increase the compe- 
tence of its judgments and expedite action upon the applications coming 
before it. 

For the Committee, 
GLENN R. Morrow, Chairman 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Year Ended December 31, 1942 


The American Philosophical Association 
Middletown, Connecticut 


We have examined the accounts and records of Cornelius Krusé, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, for the year ended December 31, 1942. 
Recorded receipts were verified and compared with bank deposits and 
all expenditures were evidenced by cancelled checks and supporting vouchers. 
Cash balances at the end of the period were confirmed to us directly by 
the depositories and Government Bonds on file for safe keeping were 
inspected at the Middletown National Bank of Middletown, Connecticut. 
Based upon the foregoing, we hereby certify that the attached statement 
of receipts and disbursements reflects the results of the financial operations 
for the year ended December 31, 1942. 
Knust, Everett & CAMBRIA 
Certified Public Accountants 


Hartford, Connecticut 
January 8, 1942 
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Cash Transactions 
Revolving Montague 
General Fund for Adams 
Treasury Publication Fund 
Cash Balance, December 31, 1941 .......+.55. $ 861.07 $10,363.87 $235.43 
Cash Receipts: 
Dues and Proceedings: 
Eastern Division ...............0000ceee 314.15 
Western Division ..........0.cccsscacces 145.11 
PORE BONNE vnc cccccseesigacisssvas 61.24 
ee 2.00 
Sale of Dewey Bibliography ............... 3.00 
Royalties (McGraw-Hill Book Co.) ....... 43.90 
Interest on bank deposits and Government 
SEE > cckatdetea staieh secu ences eeeen 164.53 
0 eee eS $1,386.57 $10,572.30 $235.43 
Cash Disbursements: 
i eae. pwn ss adn e eau 10.00 
American Council of Learned Societies— 
PD sid ceueetanthdesséarusstnanenehees 25.00 
Printing Proceedings, 1941 ...........+.+- 184.06 
Printing and Binding of Volume XV Puto- 
i tan a cbeaectesctesateke 123.04 
Stenographic and clerical aid .............. 16.90 6.00 
Printing and stationery ...............++-. 15.55 26.14 
Binding three annual Proceedings .......... 1.50 
SE ii: ik ehhh hele sanded ewan iaiiw ie 15.03 23.23 
7 Charles W. Hendel—Expenses for Inter- 
. RIE THN eivccccciactncebssdnia 18.73 
Gregory Walcott—Travel expenses ........ 28.80 
George de Santillana—Reading ms. of Source 
| Book in Greek Science ......eccccecceees 25.00 


McGraw-Hill Book Co.—Complimentary 
copies of two Source Books for William 





Re rere mes ee ee 7.68 
Israel E. Drabkin—Translation and prepara- 
tion of Source Book in Greek Science .... 400.00 
NY Sk cinat ik's Kae oes 6 4m baleen een te 2.30 
ED cnn cdndwandennadhcnntiek hon 4.65 .10 
ME bibs edalotiadebnkawe weenie 391.08 466.13 76.50 
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Recapitulation of Funds 
General Treasury— P 
(Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Checking Account) ....$ 9094.59 
Revolving Fund for Publication: 
Middletown National Bank, Middletown, Conn., Savings Ac- 
La nce Ga eoka Abin es 240b06 bo esa b000%ms 2,306.17 
United States Government Bonds, Series “G”, (on deposit in 
Safe Deposit Vault of Middletown National Bank), Maturity 


SE EN Eo Oe rr err ‘7,800.00 
Montague-Adams Fund (Central National Bank, Middletown, Con- 

mectiont, Checking ACOGUME) ...cccccccccccccssccccccccccsoss 158.93 

EE voces ccnsndenwnneedeeancaceenenesoes $11,259.60 


Actions of the Board of Officers 


On account of the lack of sufficient transportation-facilities between the 
United States and the other American Republics the First Inter-American 
Congress of Philosophy, which was to have been held at Columbia Uni- 
versity in December of this year, was indefinitely postponed. The original 
organizing committee has, however, been kept intact. Exceedingly valuable 
contacts have been established with leading Ibero-American scholars, and 
it is hoped that the Congress will take place at an early date after the 
termination of the war. The Carus Lectures to be given by Professor Morris 
R. Cohen, which by vote of the Board of Officers were to have been a part 
of the program of the Congress, unfortunately had also to be postponed. 

By request of the Office of Defense Transportation all divisional meetings 
which were to have been held in December 1942 were cancelled. The ad- 
dresses of the presidents of the Eastern and Pacific Divisions in consequence 
do not appear in this issue of the Proceedings. The spring meeting of the 
Western Division, however, was held as usual; the presidential address of 
this Division, therefore, is published in this issue of the Proceedings. 

By unanimous vote of the Board of Officers a substantial portion of the 
Revolving Fund for Publication ($7,800) was invested in United Savings 
Bonds, Defense Series G. It will be noted that in the financial report the 
maturity value and not the present redemption value of these bonds is 
indicated. 

The Chairman of the Board of Officers reappointed Glenn R. Morrow a 
delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies for a term of four 
years; G. P. Adams was reappointed as member of the S\ascaion Com- 
mittee for a four-year term. 

In the past year the Association was represented by the sithinine mem- 
bers: 

Harry A. Overstreet, at the inauguration of Dr. Harry Noble Wright as 
President of the City College of New York; Seelye Bixler, at the centenary 
exercises of the American Oriental Society; A. C. Benjamin, at the cele- 
bration by the Jewish Theological Seminary of America of the One Thou- 
sandth Anniversary of the Death of Rabbi Saadia Gaon (882-942) ; Frances 
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B. Blanshard, at the Centennial Exercises of Hollins College, Virginia; 
Yervant H. Krikorian, at the Inaugural ceremony of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 
For the Board of Officers 
Cornetius Krusé, Secretary 


WESTERN DIVISION 
President: E. Jordan 
Vice-President: Marten ten Hoor 
Secretary-Treasurer: D. L. Evans 
Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and A. E. Murphy, A. C. 

Garnett, and Charles M. Perry. 

The forty-third annual meeting of the Western Division of The American 
Philosophical Association was held in Madison, Wisconsin, on April 23, 
24, and 25, 1942, with The University of Wisconsin as host. All the sessions 
were held in the Memorial Union on the University campus. 

In the unavoidable absence of the President, Professor Jordan, Professor 
ten Hoor, the Vice-President, acted as presiding officer. 

The following program was presented: 

Concurrent Sessions on Social Philosophy, Value-Theory and Esthetics. 
A. C, Garnett, Charner Perry, and H. H. Moore, Chairmen. 
An Operational Approach to the Subject of Justice—E. H. Garlan. 
Discussion—F. C. Sharp. 

The Sources of Fichte’s Der Geschlossene Handelsstaat—E. L. Schaub. 
Discussion—D. S. Robinson. 

A Defense of Human Equality—Herbert Spiegelberg. 
Discussion—Ethel Tilley. 

Paralogisms of the Free-Will Problem—S. S. S. Browne. 
Discussion—D. D. Williams. 

Temperament and Moral Theory—A. W. Levi. 
Discussion—C, W. Morris. 

Consciousness and Value—P. B. Rice. 
Discussion—H. N. Wieman. 

Autonomous Form as Absolute Beauty—John S, Marshall. 
Discussion—Paul Henle. 

Reality and Unreality in Art—Walter Cerf. 
Discussion—Bertram Morris. 

Three Relations of Facts and Values—Ray Lepley. 
Discussion—L. E. Hahn. 

Discussion of the Role of Philosophy in Higher Education. 
The Training of Teachers of Philosophy—Max Black. 
Report of the Subcommittee on the Teaching of Philosophy—D. S. Robin- 
son and W. H. Hill. Charles M. Perry, Chairman. 
Concurrent Sessions on Metaphysics, Epistemology, and Logic. 
G. P. Conger, D. S. Robinson, and W. D. Oliver, Chairmen. 
The Process of Sensation in Plotinus—G, H. Clark. 
Discussion—Roger Hazelton. 
Aristotle’s Presuppositions About Change—George Boas. 
Discussion—P. R. Anderson. 
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Scientific Method and the Concept of Emergence—A. C. Garnett. 
Discussion—H. H. Titus. 

Knowledge as Knowledge and as Social Fact—E. W. Hall. 
Discussion—A. H. Johnson, 

Experience as Given—Edith W. Schipper. 
Discussion—Lawrence Sears. 

Is There a Problem of Induction?—F,. L. Will. 
Discussion—R. L. Rein’l. 

The Definition of Definition—Lionel Ruby. 
Discussion—A. C. Benjamin. 

Premises for Action—H. D. Roelofs. 
Discussion—Herbert Feig]. 

The Indexical and the Presentative Functions of Signs—Willis Moore. 
Discussion—Gustav Bergmann. 

General Session in Honor of William James. E. B. McGilvary, Chairman. 
Jamesian Psychology and the Stream of Psychological Thought—J. R. 
Kantor. 
William James’ Pluralistic Metaphysics of Experience—Victor Lowe. 
The Place of William James Within the Pragmatic Movement—Charles 
Morris. 
General Session and Panel on The Philosopher’s Function in Time of 
War. A. E. Murphy, Chairman. 
An Account and Interpretation of the Questionnaire on Philosophy and the 
War—V. C. Aldrich. 
Discussion—Eliseo Vivas and A. R. King. 

On the afternoon of April 24 the Public Lecture was given by Professor 
Marten ten Hoor (Tulane University) on “The Crisis in Civilization”. 

On the afternoon of April 23 the members of the Division and their 
friends were entertained at tea at the home of President and Mrs. C. A. 
Dykstra. 

The annual smoker was held on the evening of April 23, and included an 
informal forum on the Role of Philosophy in Higher Education. 

The Presidential Address was to be given at the annual dinner the eve- 
ning of April 24. The topic of the Presidential Address, by Professor E. 
Jordan (Butler University), was “Concerning Philosophy”. In the absence 
of President Jordan, Professor H. M. Kallen (The New School for Social 
Research) gave an address on “Remembering William James”. 

The annual Business Meeting was held on the morning of April 25, and 
the business below was transacted. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as mimeographed. 

On motion the following recommendations of the Executive Committee 
were approved: 

That the Executive Committee for 1942-43 have power to establish a 
special type of active, but non-paying, membership for retired members of 
the Division and for those completing a certain number of years of teach- 
ing, and that this new status be set up in conformity with the practice in 
the other Divisions of the Association. 

That the following new members be elected: Jacob Bajema, Bruno Bettel- 
heim, C. A. Godcharles, Alvin S. Haag, James B. Hodgson, Donald K. 
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Marshall, Robert H. Miller, Troy Organ, Raymond Ramsden, Robert G. 
Remsberg, Malcolm F, Stewart, Francis A. Thomas, Vincent A. Tomas, 
John J. Wellmuth, Stephen S. White, and Daniel D. Williams, 

That memorials of condolence and appreciation be sent to the wives or 
nearest relatives of the late Professor J. H. Farley (Lawrence College), 
Professor James A. Melrose (James Millikin University), Professor Or- 
land O. Norris (Ypsilanti State Normal College), and Professor Ethel K. 
Yeaton (Oberlin College). The memorial resolutions, prepared respectively 
by Professor E. W. Hall, Professor L. W. Elder, Professor J. S. Marshall, 
and Professor C. C. W. Nicol, follow: 


Death came suddenly to John Herbert Farley — ae 27, 1941. Professor 
Farley was born on November 15, 1874, at Bolton, Ontario. He was the son 
of Dr. John L. and Sarah E. Farley. He was educated at Lawrence Academy 
and Lawrence College in Appleton, Wisconsin, where he received the 
degrees of Ph.B. in 1896 and M.A. in 1898. He pursued graduate study at 
Harvard University from 1898 to 1900; attended summer sessions at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1901, 1902, 1903; and attended the University 
of Bristol in 1919-20. 

Professor Farley was principal of the High School at Melrose, Wisconsin, 
from 1896-97, later becoming instructor in science in the High School 
at Neenah, Wisconsin. He was appointed assistant professor of philosophy 
and psychology at Lawrence College in 1901. In 1906 he was raised to 
full professorship, and in 1923 became professor of philosophy. He retired 
from active duty in 1940. He was visiting professor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in the summers of 1922 and 1923. He was a visiting lecturer at the 
Wesley Foundation in Madison in the summers of 1921 and from 1924 
to 1929. 

Professor Farley was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, a member 
of the Aristotelian Society, and of the British Institute of Philosophy. In 
this country, he was a member of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American Association of University Professors, 
the Wisconsin Academy of Science, and the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

Mr. Farley contributed several articles to philosophical journals, as well 
as an essay, “Kant’s Philosophy of Religion”, which appeared in Jmmanuel 
Kani: papers read at Northwestern University on the bicentenary of Kant’s 
birth (1925). 

Members of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation will remember him for his painstaking elaboration of the many 
meanings implicit in terms frequently used by philosophers. It was above 
all this ability patiently to develop distinctions of meaning which marked 
him as eminently successful in a field where it is particularly difficult to 
attain success, viz., in cultivating the philosophical attitude in the naive, 
undergraduate mind. Without question his influence will be felt for years 
to come in the lives of his former students. 


The death of Dr. James Albert Melrose on June 29, 1941, removed from 
this Association a well known figure and a charming fellow member. Dr. 
Melrose was born at Ossie, New York, January 1, 1881. After graduation 
from Hamilton College, A.B., 1906, he attended Auburn Theological 
Seminary 1906-1909 and entered the Presbyterian ministry to serve pas- 
torates in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. He left the ministry for 
graduate study at the University of Wisconsin and received the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1921 and Doctor of Philosophy in 1926. He was 
immediately called to the James Millikan University at Decatur, Illinois, 
as Professor and head of the department of Psychology and Philosophy. 
In this capacity he remained until his passing. 

The influence of Dr. Melrose extended beyond the academic limits of 
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his classroom to the civic life of his city, to the lecture-platform, and to 
deliberative councils on matters of current interest. His position was that 
of an active exponent of positive social and spiritual values: of a believer 
in the possibility of achieving values to redeem the individual from the 
limitations of his own being and the conflicts of his bipartite nature. 

Dr. Melrose was a man of serene inner life and one in whom the 
demands of theory were solved in practice with no irrational surds in the 
remainder. His last spiritual testament to his family was entirely in keeping 
with his belief in the happy consistency of his life. 


With the death of Orland Otway Norris the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association has lost a member with broad interests 
and a long career of academic service. Born January 24, 1875, in Culver, 
Indiana, he took his Bachelor’s degree at Michigan State Normal College 
in 1908 after a period of teaching in the public schools of Michigan and 
Ohio. He was Associate Professor of Latin in his Alma Mater from 
1905 to 1922. It was during this period that he specialized in classical mytho- 
logy, and even after he left the field of classics for that of psychology 
and philosophy, he continued to teach a course in Greek mythology, inter- 
preted from the point of view of anthropology and comparative religions. 

From 1922, when Professor Norris took his Master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago and became Associate Professor of Education at 
Michigan State Normal College, he interested himself more and more 
in psychology and philosophy, and his publications began to center in the 
problems of ethics and the metaphysics of society. His studies in mythology 
as interpreted by anthropology made him an instrumentalist and a human- 
istic pragmatist in his conception of human life and its destiny. He was 
intensely interested in ideas as the tools for the reconstruction of a uni- 
versal society and the humanizing of religion. 

In 1928 he received his doctorate and became Professor at Michigan 
State Normal College. In this, his latest phase of thought, he naturally 
developed a dimensional theory of time, space, and social life, which made 
articulate his conception of a unified universe finding expression in a unified 
society. Out of a rich background of educational experience, anthropological 
knowledge, and psychological research, Professor Norris developed a 
philosophy that gave orientation to his whole life of research and study. 

It is with a sense of deep loss that the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association meets this year without Professor Norris’ pres- 
ence, and it wishes to record its own recognition of his contribution to the 
Association and also express to his family its heartfelt sympathy at this 
time of their grief. 


The members of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association wish to record their deep sorrow in the death of Mrs. Ethel 
Kitch Yeaton, who before her death on May 13, 1941, was a member of this 
Division. 

As a teacher at Oberlin College for a period of thirty-three years she 
carried on her work with steadfastness and loyalty, giving unreservedly of 
her time and energy to her students and particularly to those students who 
found the work difficult and were in need of kindly encouragement. In 
—s themselves of this readiness to help them, many students came to 
know her not only as a teacher but as a friend and counselor. And thus 
did she achieve quite naturally and not by reason of rule or method that 
— difficult and yet indispensable quality of excellence in the fine art of 
teaching. 

In a letter from a former student there is a sentence which remarks this 
characteristic in her relation with her students. “In my whole experience 
of living, as student, as a laborer, as a soldier in the mud and horror of 
the battlefield, and as student again trying to mend the smashing I had 
gone through in the war, as an engineer trying to improve the means by 
which we conquer nature and live. . . . I have always been thankful for 
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the hours I spent in her classes.” Such testimony from a student after a 
long and varied experience in a not too friendly world is high praise. Her 
colleagues know that it was abundantly merited. 


That the report of the Committee on the Role of Philosophy in Higher 
Education be approved. Professor Charles M. Perry reported for this 
Committee as follows: Through the Subcommittee on the Teaching of 
Philosophy the following results have been accomplished during the past 
year: 1. A survey of philosophy in higher education has been carried out. 
2. A placement service has been organized. 3. A check list for philosophers 
has been gotten up for the National Resources Planning Board and arrange- 
ments made for the inclusion of philosophers in the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel of the same Board. A large plan for 
further aggressive action by the Committee on the Role of Philosophy in 
Higher Education has been considered and authorized. To carry on the 
program of the Subcommittee on the Teaching of Philosophy one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars ($125) is requested from the Division. 

That the Executive Committee for 1942-43 have power to act in refer- 
ence to the request of Professor L. P. Chambers for a general session on 
the Atlantic Charter for the 1943 meeting, and also in reference to other 
proposals respecting the Atlantic Charter in Professor Chambers’ letter to 
the Division. 

Professor C. J. Ducasse gave the Division information in regard to the 
work of the Committee on Bibliography of The American Philosophical 
Association. 

That the Western Division express its gratitude to President and Mrs. 
Dykstra and to the Philosophy Faculty of the University of Wisconsin for 
their cordial hospitality; that a letter of appreciation be sent to the man- 
agement of the Memorial Union, and that the excellent publicity accorded to 
the meeting by the Madison papers be appropriately acknowledged. 

That the forty-fourth annual meeting of the Division be held at Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, April 22, 23, and 24, 1943; the 
Executive Committee may change the time of the meeting, if later circum- 
stances make a change necessary. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the following officers, and by unani- 
mous vote the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for them: Presi- 
dent—D. S. Robinson, Vice-President—A. C. Benjamin, and Secretary- 
Treasurer—H. S. Fries; Executive Committee for three years—George 
Gentry, Charles M. Perry continues for two more years, and A. C. Garnett 
for one more year. 

A vote of appreciation and thanks was extended to the Secretary for his 
services during the last two years. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and approved as follows: 


Receipts 
ne mares $459.49 
SE IIE «6.5 etn 4 0:00.000456080e0nbeuseneesedeeceeeneneen 459.75 
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Disbursements 
American Philosophical Association 1941 dues .................... $160.06 
eee ee ese OCR REhehats ak essshavernwscdewenewes 11.00 
Printing and Mailing 1941 Program ..................00 000 eee 121.50 
ee asa E aaa t ae yes eke anes ts edecesseente’ 30.00 
Envelopes, Cards, Mimeograph Materials .................020005 31.71 
Subcommittee on Teaching of Philosophy ...................--:- 150.00 
Expenses of Questionnaire on Philosophy and the War .......... 9.44 
Traveling Expenses—Program Committee ................00000: 12.90 
Clerical Expenses—Secretary-Treasurer .............ceeeeeeeeeee 15.00 
i tae ies aaclnGhadv secs dbesehse skettensentavewe 1.62 
A cap ihn taehakeebeetenearerees 5.14 
NS ae hy Ses ie in hae adi ada e ASa MKS RA eihwiete $548.37 
cs radeda ste ceeeeeeuswtsousbbobone 370.87 





$919.24 
D. LutHer Evans, Secretary-Treasurer 


PACIFIC DIVISION 


President: Donald S. Mackay 

Vice-President: D. A. Piatt 

Secretary-Treasurer: Paul Marhenke 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and E. E. Ericksen ex officio 
for one year, Frederick Anderson (1942), Melvin Rader (1943), W. H. 
Long (1943). 


The nineteenth annual meeting, which was to have been held on December 
28 to 30, was cancelled in compliance with the request of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. The following is the program which had been ar- 
ranged: 


Joint Luncheon with the Pacific Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy: 


ND I oo cc tue sccadns cnccadeesesnes Hans Reichenbach 
Symposium: The Strategic Use of Philosophic Theory: 

Fascist Theory and Democratic Strategy ................. Melvin Rader 

Pragmatic Liberalism under Fire ..................200eeeees D. A. Piatt 
Symposium: The Strategic Use of Philosophic Theory: 

The Scope of Science in and after the War.............. David Hawkins 

How to take History to make History .................... E. W. Strong 

Ends and Means—A Study in Democratic War-Strategy ...H. C. Brown 
Phenomenology on Time, Birth, Death ..................... Philip Merlan 
eet Mean el ecdbhinss ence aeen ste Frederick Anderson 
Definitions, Criteria, Standards, and Norms ...................- John Reid 
Indefinite Semantical Relations ..................2.005: Norman C. Dalkey 


The Semantic Conception of Truth ....................... Alfred Tarski 
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Presidential Address: 


Te I GE FIED oo oak intnnasecnces<ctaguedeeeeee D. S. Mackay 
ND 6 cucu cabcekcdsiabwernenees oP neee Cornelia G. LeBoutillier 
PPT ere S. C. Pepper 


EASTERN DIVISION 


President: Brand Blanshard 
Vice-President: Katharine E. Gilbert 
Secretary-Treasurer (pro tem): Howard B. Jefferson 


Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Grace A. deLaguna ex 
officio for one year, Ernest Nagel (1943), Edna A. Shearer (1943), E. A. 
Burtt (1944), Irwin Edman (1944), J. H. Randall, Jr. (19045), John Wild 
(1945). 

In accordance with a vote of the last Business Meeting, it was decided 
by the Executive Committee not to schedule the 1942 meeting of the 
Eastern Division, since the plans for the First Inter-American Congress of 
Philosophy were progressing most satisfactorily. Unfortunately, the special 
committee in charge of organizing the Congress was forced to abandon its 
plans because transportation facilities for delegates from South and Central 
America were not available. 

The Executive Committee then voted that the Eastern Division should hold 
its annual meeting in late December. An invitation to hold these meetings at 
Yale University was received, and this invitation was gratefully accepted. 
Plans for the meeting went forward, and a complete program was arranged 
and announced to the members of the Association. This program included 
an Inter-American Session of Philosophy, arranged by a special program 
committee composed of C. W. Hendel, Cornelius Krusé, and H. W. 
Schneider. However, the Office of Defense Transportation issued a request 
that the usual Christmas meetings of learned societies be cancelled because 


. of the acute shortage of transportation facilities. The Executive Committee 


voted that under the circumstances it was the duty of the officers of the 
Division to cancel the scheduled meetings. This was done. 
The following is the program which had been arranged: 


Concurrent Sessions: 


M-Valued Propositional Calculi ................0000e00: A. R. Turquette 
The Relation between Imperative and Indicative Sentences .......... 
Ee PE Rr ee a me a ae AS Elizabeth Lane Beardsley 
A Purely Syntactical Definition of Confirmation ............ Carl Hempel 
Combinatory Foundations for a Consistent Mathematical Logic ...... 
Since cbhbahhns 606560 64e50ubneeaneeneseneeeee Frederic B. Fitch 
On the Length of Primitive Ideas (Read by Title) ....Nelson Goodman 
Natural Isomorphism in the Calculus of Relations (Read by Title) .. 
(aiedubhe edt saereahbae bed Samuel Eilenberg and Saunders MacLane 
ME ETE oak nine os nscd dane che Reason eebe sebeeo eee A. P. Ushenko 
ST GEL NEE 00's ntae sa vanceeencgcekchecabessalenee Abraham Kaplan 
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Aesthetic and Technical Metaphors as an Index to the Essential Unity 


eels Sedan ad ekeeen ake ws ite esauts’ Suzanne K. Langer 
Thisworldliness and Otherworldliness, Time and Eternity ............ 
EE ea aah asa keira beesale Aebhae cima bee-d '.....-Robert L. Patterson 
eee. dees cane bnewsedbndheeen ced Otis H. Lee 
A Naturalistic View of Mind .................. cece Y. H. Krikorian 
Symposium : 
Can Speculative Philosophy Be Defended? .................. W. T. Stace 


Ralph M. Blake 
Arthur E. Murphy 
Inter-American Session of Philosophy: 
Hay un espiritu realmente democratico en la Antérica Hispana? ........ 


RNG Wide A Aan MENA a SRS OR Asa 26S abe Reese ne bn German Arciniegas 
eet the eeeinetnk beedekaenecdeuseueadend Irwin Edman) 
Structure and Transcendence in the Thought of Francisco Romero .. 

maeiels uaa ae dons ais ec Fo Mek b 44 dein 0.99 04d bail Edgar S. Brightman 
Varela y la Reforma Filosdfica en Cuba ....Antonio Hernandez Travieso 
ean hehe aewhbdbardeedetseerenenceer Cornelius Krusé) 
Libertad, Como Derecho y Como Poder ........ Eduardo Garcia Maynez 
RT 2 24s Gecdicheeeatbenbenabvececeres William Ernest Hocking) 
Em Torno do Problema de Una Cultura Brasiliera ...... Gilberto Freyre 
IN Ci etc acth tna kta bek 40 ade ssdeeeseeebane Glenn R. Morrow) 

Presidential Address: 
ae cseckket abadewnaasceas seeds Brand Blanshard 
Concurrent Sessions: 
One Root of the Nazi Rechtsphilosophie ................ J. M. Warbeke 
Matter: The Unanswered Challenge of Philosophy ....H. A. Overstreet 
The Philosopher’s Task in Education .................... H. S. Broudy 


Symposium in Honor of the Tercentenary of the Death of Galileo 
and the Birth of Newton: 
Galileo and the Scientific Revolution of the Seventeenth Century .. 


ES Re RE Se ee ee eer Alexandre Koyré 
Galileo’s Philosophy of Science ...............0eeeeeeee Leonard Olschki 
i ee pia ny cca eetdbnerseseccostenhs Ernst Cassirer 


The Executive Committee held a meeting at the Columbia Men’s Faculty 
Club in New York City on January 16, 1943. 
The following Treasurer’s report was read and approved: 


Receipts 
SD OUD TUNE oo iccc cc ccccnswssencecveses $1,930.83 
nn cn ccancess ceeedoceses 837.00 
errr 109.00 
SAP ERE CIEE ES OEE eee ee 31.47 
Special receipt (sale of 5 copies of Proceedings) ...... 1.87 
RETR E SR eTe $2,910.17 
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Expenditures 
Dues to National Association ..........cccccssccccccs $ 128.25 
Printing and mailing Proceedings ..............04-- 185.90 
Expenses of Annual Meeting .............eececeeces 93.01 
Secretarial assistance for the Secretary .............. 90.46 
Printing: dues cards, programs, etc. ................ 56.25 
NN, sick in nkepehe Akane Rote behs ae ane Cais 104.12 
Expenses of the Secretary (1941 meeting) .......... 16.98 
Expenses of the 1942 Program Committee ............ 29.91 
Grant to Committee on Teaching of Philosophy ...... 103.48 
Pro-rata share of the preparation of the National 
Roster of Specialized Personnel .................. 13.50 
Expenses of Committee to report on the Dictionary 
SP FED dn nnsvonéiptcdncknutnbatesnceestens 66.28 
Telegrams and long-distance telephone .............. 2.87 
SE ED oi vn sccnccccsceebacekideecsseghnaaen 1.00 
REE sash sikno099.60s. cde sae Sa exe ewanne bites cee eee 892.01 
AS Wt TE oo ose icinnscccsrrvedtereteeeddehouteleeeues $2,018.16 
(Accrued dues uncollected .....cccceccccvccceccecss $237.00) 


Audited by Howard Brinton and Glenn R. Morrow 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s report had been 
examined and was found correct. The Treasurer reported that in accordance 
with a vote of the 1940 Business Meeting he had purchased three five- 
hundred-dollar United States Government Bonds, Defense Series G, with 
funds of the Division, and that these bonds are being carried on his books 
for their full face-value of $1,500 rather than at their current redemption- 
value. 

By virtue of a vote passed by the last Business Meeting, the present 
officers of the Division are held over for the current year. 

The resignation of Maurice Mandelbaum as Secretary-Treasurer was ac- 
cepted. The Committee had previously been informed of this resignation, and, 
after consultation with the Nominating Committee of the Division, had ap- 
pointed Howard B. Jefferson Secretary-Treasurer pro tem. Upon invitation 
of the Committee the new secretary-treasurer attended the Committee 
meeting. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee (December 30, 1941) 
President deLaguna appointed a committee to investigate and report to the 
Executive Committee on the conditions for admission to membership in 
the Division. The committee consisted of C. J. Ducasse, Chairman, Cor- 
nelius Krusé, H. A. Larrabee, and Maurice Mandelbaum. This committee 
submitted the following report: 


Our constitution provides that “active membership shall be limited to 
persons professionally engaged in the teaching or study of philosophy, and 
to such other persons as in the opinion of the Executive Committee shall have 
published contributions of substantial value to philosophy”. But during the 
last decade, the situation in the colleges and universities has been such that 
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in many cases persons who had received the Ph.D. degree in philosophy and 

who desired to teach the subject were unable to’obtain teaching positions, 

Under the interpretation of the constitution which had been customary, this 

excluded them from regular membership; and, because such exclusion 

seemed unfair, the Division voted in 1933 to interpret the constitutional pro- 
vision liberally enough for the time being to make it possible to admit such 
persons to regular membership. At each meeting since then, the Division 
has voted to continue for the year the more liberal interpretation. But the 
state of affairs in the colleges, which appeared abnormal ten years ago, 
today seems likely to persist; and this has brought up the question whether 

a revision of the rules for admission to membership would now be desirable. 

At the 1941 meeting, a committee was appointed by President deLaguna 

to look into the matter and submit proposals. This committee consists of the 

present secretary of the Division, Prof. Mandelbaum; of two former secre- 
taries, Profs. Krusé and Larrabee; and of Prof. Ducasse, who was asked 
to serve as chairman. The committee now presents its report. 

To gain some perspective on the subject, the committee first looked into 
the conditions of membership in a few other learned societies—the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, the American Historical Association, and the 
Modern Language Association. It found that the first is fundamentally a re- 
search association, in which even associate members must have had consider- 
able technical training ; whereas the other two associations require neither re- 
search nor professional standing but only endorsement by a member, or by 
an officer, and enough interest for willingness to pay dues. 

Our present constitution places us between the two types: Research is 
not demanded, but is a possible basis for admission to membership; other- 
wise, professional philosophical standing is required for regular membership ; 
and associate membership is open to anyone without other condition than 
approval by the Executive Committee. 

The committee has not believed that the revisions in our rules of admis- 
sion, which it was charged to draft, should be of a kind that would alter the 
character of our association. Rather, it conceived its task to be primarily 
that of formulating an unambiguous interpretation, which could be adopted 
as henceforth official, of what it believed to be the essential intent of the 
present constitutional provisions as to membership. 

As regards this intent, the committee first noted the following three points: 
1) Possession of a Ph.D. degree is not required for either regular or asso- 

ciate membership by the present constitution. (It has been insisted on by 
the Executive Committee for regular membership only since the 1933 
vote which authorized admission of persons who had been unable to 
obtain teaching positions.) 

2) The provision of the present constitution which has to do with profes- 
sional standing does not strictly require the holding of a teaching posi- 
tion. The ground for admission there given is that the candidate be 
“professionally engaged in the teaching or study of philosophy”. The 
alternative which the words “or study” provide suggests to the committee 
that the intention was to admit not only persons actually teaching but 
also persons who had made of philosophy the sort of advanced study 
which would qualify them to teach it in a college or university. 

3) The third ground of admission mentioned in the constitution, viz., publi- 
cations of substantial value to philosophy, would admit persons who quali- 
fied upon it even if they did not teach philosophy, or did not teach at all, 
or did not have a Ph.D. in philosophy, or did not have any Ph.D. 

In the light of these considerations, the committee concluded that the 
essential intent of the present constitution was to exclude (at least from 
active membership) persons whose philosophical training had not been 
advanced or systematic enough to make them competent to discuss technical 
philosophical questions ; but to admit any person concerning whom there was 
sufficient evidence that he possessed such competence, and who was not 
for other reasons considered objectionable by the Executive Committee. 
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To embody this intent in a set of rules more definite than the present 
ones, the committee now proposes that Article II of the constitution, en- 
titled “Membership”, be rewritten. This article is in three sections, and as 
it now stands, section 1 reads as follows: 

“1) Candidates for membership must be proposed by two members of the 
Association and recommended by the Executive Committee before their 
names are voted upon by the Association.” 

The Committee recommends that, this provision be left unchanged, except 
for the substituting of the word “Division” for the word “Association”. 
The latter apparently dates from the time, before the three associations had 
been federated, when what is now the Eastern Division was called the 
American Philosophical Association. The national constitution provides that 
each Division shall elect its own members but says nothing about conditions 
of membership. We can therefore legislate concerning our own member- 
ship only. Aside from this, however, the use of the word “Association” 
would leave open the possibility that a candidate for membership in the 
Eastern Division might be nominated by two persons who are members of 
the Association but not of the Eastern Division; and the Committee assumes 
that this is not intended. 

The second section of the article concerning membership at present reads 
as follows: 

“2) There shall be two classes of members, regular members and associate 
members. Regular members shall be entitled to all the privileges of the 
Association. Associate members shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
the Association except voice and vote in its meetings. Election to active 
membership shall be limited to persons professionally engaged in the 
teaching or study of philosophy, and to such other persons as in the 
opinion of the Executive Committee shall have published contributions 
of substantial value to philosophy.” 

The Committee proposes that this be replaced by the following: 

“2) There shall be two classes of members, full members and associate 
members. 

“Full membership. Eligibility to full membership shall be limited to 
the following classes of persons: 

“(a) Persons whose training in philosophy has been advanced and 
systematic enough to make them competent to teach the subject at the 
college or university level. Prima facie evidence of such competence 
will ordinarily be considered afforded by possession of a Ph.D. degree in 
philosophy from a reputable American university or from some for- 
eign university having like standards; or by successful teaching of 
philosophy over a number of years with the rank of instructor or 
higher ‘in a college of good academic standing. 

“(b) Persons who have published contributions, whether in philosophy 
itself or in borderline fields, which in the opinion of the Executive 
Committee are of substantial value to Philosophy. 

“Associate Membership. Persons who are ineligible to full member- 
ship, but whose interest or achievements in philosophy are regarded by 
the Executive Committee as warranting their affiliation with the As- 
sociation, shall be eligible to associate membership. Associate members 
shall be entitled to all of the privileges of full membership except voice 
and vote in its business meetings.” 

The Committee calls attention to the fact that in its revision, the term 
“full membership” has been substituted for “active membership” and “regu- 
lar membership”, both of which occur indiscriminately in the present con- 
stitution. “Active” implies that associate members are inactive, and “regu- 
lar” implies that they are irregular, both of which are false. The committee 
acknowledges that the term “full membership” is not elegant, but believes 
it the least bad of those available. 

An additional proposal of the Committee is to make the annual dues for 
associate members, which are now $3, the same as for full members, which 
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are $2, since no good reason for the differential seems to exist. The commit- 

tee : ates suggests that Sec. 3 of Art. II be modified accordingly. It now 

reads: 

“3) The annual dues of active members shall be two dollars, of associate 
members three dollars, failure in payment of which for three consecu- 
tive years shall ipso facto cause membership to cease.” 

The Committee recommends that it be made to read instead: 

‘3) The annual dues of full and of associate members shall be two dollars, 
failure in payment of which for three consecutive years shall ipso facto 
cause membership to cease.” 

The committee has considered also the question whether a rule should be 
formulated covering the present practice of transferring a member from one 
division of the association to another at his own request when it is sup- 
ported by a letter from the secretary of his Division stating that he is a 
member in good standing. 

This practice has worked out satisfactorily because, with the exception 
that the Western Division does not have a class of associate members, the 
rules of the three Divisions for admission to membership are substantially 
the same. Each Division, however, is completely autonomous as regards 
such rules; and since the other two Divisions could therefore alter their 
rules at any time in any way they pleased, the committee believes it best not 
to embody into the constitution of the Eastern Division a surrender of the 
right, now possessed by each Division, to pass upon (if it should so wish) 
the qualifications of persons requesting transfer to its membership. 

C. J. Ducasse, Chairman 


This report was accepted with thanks, and was approved for presentation 
to the next Business Meeting. 


Since this report involves a constitutional amendment no action could be 
taken concerning it. It is here printed for the information of the members. 

Horace L. Friess submitted the following report for the Committee on 
Exiled Scholars: 

In the early part of the year, pursuant to instructions at the Annual 
Meeting of 194i, a digest of information on exiled scholars in the field 
of philosophy was prepared for distribution to members of the Association. 
Under the title of An Inventory of Personnel (April 1942) this digest was 
sent in that month to all members of the Eastern Division and to a selected 
number of members in the other divisions and educators interested in philo- 
sophical studies. The Inventory gives information about sixty-nine exiled 
scholars now in this country, and more briefly about thirty-one others still 
abroad at the time of its distribution. Its usefulness as a directory will 
probably not be outworn for a considerable time, and further copies may 
still be obtained on request from the Chairman of the Committee. Since its 
distribution in April two new names have been added to the Committee’s 
lists, and at least one of those then listed as being abroad has reached this 
country. 

A detailed financial statement for the year has been filed with the 
Executive Committee. Starting with a balance of $658.10 (of which 
$300 were earmarked) individual contributions collected in the year 
amounted to $352, giving a total operating income of $1010.10. Of this 
sum $600 has been expended in emergency aid of three different scholars, 
and $53.70 for office expenses, including preparation and distribution of the 
Inventory. There remains a balance on hand of $356.40, of which $100 are 
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still earmarked. In addition to these operations a special contribution of 
$200 was made through the Committee in support of an appointment at 
Columbia, and also two special contributions in support of an appointment 
at Yale. 

Besides making emergency grants to three scholars, the Committee was 
of assistance in one new full-time appointment, in four renewals of ap- 
pointment, in four cases of part-time employment, and in giving scholarly 
aid and counsel toward the publication of books and articles by five or more 
scholars. It is a satisfaction to record that aid of this kind to individual 
scholars, displaced from foreign lands, has become more widely diffused, 
and that many such scholars are now engaged here in useful teaching, 
research, and other activities. Our Jnventory of April gives some im- 
pression of this in our field. Of the sixty-nine scholars in the U.S.A., 
on which it reports, at least forty-one are so occupied. Needless to say 
their situations are subject to change. And on the negative side there is 
little evidence as yet of any wide cooperative planning of new scholarly 
projects or educational work for philosophers. 

Concrete recommendations for further steps by our Committee in 1943 
must be postponed until the educational situation and its implications 
for scholars in our field have become clearer than they are at the present 
moment, With the approval of the Executive Committee, an interim report, 
possibly with an appeal for contributions, may be sent to the members 
later in the year should it then be possible to indicate in definite terms 
the usefulness of such a procedure. 

Horace L. Friess, Chairman 


This report was adopted and ordered filed. 

The Auditing Committee, Irwin Edman and J. H. Randall, Jr., appointed 
to examine the financial statement of the Committee on Exiled Scholars, re- 
ported that the statement had been examined and was found to be correct. 

The following report was received from the Committee on the Teaching 
of Philosophy: 


(1) In December 1941 the Executive Committee accepted the report then 
submitted by this committee, and acted as follows with respect to it: 
(a) Authorized the publication and distribution of certain portions 

of the report, and suggested that the remaining portions, mainly 
historical and interpretative in character, be used as the basis 
for a separate publication. The selected portions appeared as the 
published report, The Journal of Philosophy, vol. XXXIX, no. 8, 
April 9, 1942, pp. 205-212. The remainder of the document 
originally submitted, with additions and some changes, appeared 
as a paper of joint authorship (Larrabee and Balz), with the 
title “Philosophy and Education—Union Now?” in School and 
Society, July 4, 1942, vol. LVI, no. 1436, pp. 4-9. 

(b) The Executive Committee appropriated funds, not to exceed 
$150, to cover the costs incidental to the publication and distri- 
bution of reprints of the report. ; 

(2) Twenty-five hundred reprints were ordered, and more than 2400 of 
these were distributed in May-June 1942. Reprints were sent to every 
member (of each Division) of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. In addition, reprints were sent to the members of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology and of the Philosophy of 
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Education Society. Through the courtesy of the World Book Co., it 
was possible to secure a more effective distribution of the reprints 
among Educators, because of the use of the Company’s mailing list, 
than the Committee could otherwise have accomplished. Envelopes 
were shipped to the World Book Co., and were addressed as follows: 
To Heads of Departments of Education, approximately 444; 
To Heads of Departments of Education in every Normal and State 
Teachers College, approximately 216; 
To Professors of Education, approximately 500 (every third name 
in the World Book Co.’s list being selected). 
It can accordingly be said that the distribution of the reprints was 
nation-wide. 

(3) The Committee is highly gratified by the reception accorded the re- 
port, especially on the part of Educators. Requests for additional 
copies of the report continue to arrive, as well as requests for copies 
of the School and Society paper referred to above. In several cases, 
professors of Education have sent reprints of papers, published be- 
fore or after the report, with letters expressing approval of the 
report’s contentions, and pointing out the general accord between 
their own papers and the report. Professor J. S. Brubacher, of Yale 
University, President of the Philosophy of Education Society, writes 
as follows: “I find myself in quite general agreement with the report. 
As the current President of the Philosophy of Education Society, I 
am anxious to know whether the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association has taken or is likely to take any action 
on this report. When our executive committee meets again, I am sure 
we shall want to discuss your report in some detail.” 

(4) Your Committee is convinced that the report as a whole, and the 
action it suggests, have the approval not only of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Eastern Division but also of a large portion of the 
Association’s membership. Moreover, it believes that Educators ex- 
pect and hope for proposals coming from the philosophical organiza- 
tions. Assuming that the conviction is well founded, your Committee 
respectfully urges the Executive Committee of the Eastern Division 
to consider appropriate action. Conditions seem to be favorable for 
cooperative action between the Division and such an organization as 
the Philosophy of Education Society. Your Committee does not 
claim that its work has initiated a movement, but its findings appear 
to disclose interests and activities providing an opportunity for con- 
structive effort. 

Avsert G. A. BALz, Chairman 


This report was adopted and ordered filed. It was voted that the un- 
expended balance ($46.52) of the appropriation to the Committee on the 
Teaching of Philosophy be continued for the use of the Committee. 

The President reported that, in accordance with a vote of the last 
Business Meeting, his predecessor as President had appointed him, A. O. 
Lovejoy, and G. H. Sabine, a committee of three to inquire into and report 
by letter to the members of the Association upon the editorial methods 
employed by Dagobert D. Runes in the preparation and publication of his 
Dictionary of Philosophy. The President reported that this action had been 
taken. The Executive Committee tendered a vote of thanks to Brand 
Blanshard, A. O. Lovejoy, and G. H. Sabine for their work in preparing this 
report. 

Upon recommendation from the Nominating Committee, the Executive 
Committee voted that, for a period of three years, the Secretary should 
solicit the membership for nominations to the offices of the Division. The 
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suggestions thus received are to serve for the guidance of the Nominating 
Committee, but are not to be construed as binding upon it. 

The Executive Committee recommends to future Program Committees the 
consideration of the advisability of setting the meetings of adjunct organiza- 
tions at a common time either before or after the regularly scheduled meet- 
ings of the Division. 

The Executive Committee tendered a vote of thanks to the special com- 
mittee which had arranged for the Inter-American Session of Philosophy, 
and authorized the continuance of the committee for the time being. 

A proposal submitted by C. W. Hendel for the appointment of a com- 
mission to study the role of philosophy in liberal education was discussed. 
The Committee voted to recommend the consideration of this proposal to 
the National Board oi Officers. The Committee further voted to recommend 
to the Board that such a commission be appointed by the Board from among 
thirty names, consisting of lists of ten names to be submitted by each of the 
three Divisions. 

The Executive Committee voted to propose the following names to the 
next Business Meeting for admission to membership: Maximilian Beck, 
Helen C. Brodie, William A. Christian, Jr., Alexandre Koyré, Armand 
Lowinger, Paul Pfuetze, and Jean Wahl for regular membership; Virgil 
Hinshaw, Jr., for associate membership. 

It was voted that the annual dues for members serving in the armed forces 
be suspended for the year 1943. 

The Committee considered the possibility of holding a meeting in 1943; it 
was decided that no action could at present be taken. The Committee will 
attempt to schedule the next meeting as soon as conditions warrant. 


The following memorial notices were adopted, and were ordered printed 
in the Proceedings: 


James Hayden Tufts, an original member of this Association and its 
President in 1914, died August 5, 1942, at the age of eighty. After receiving 
the degrees of A.B. and A.M. at Amherst and of B.D. at Yale, he taught 
philosophy for two years at the University of Michigan and then studied at 
Freiburg where he received the degree of Ph.D. The immediate fruit of his 
studies in Germany was his translation of Windelband’s History of Philoso- 
phy. From 1892-1930 he taught philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
becoming head of the department in 1905, serving also as Dean of the Facul- 
ties, Vice-president, and after the death of President Burton as Acting 
President until the appointment of President Mason. He found time to give 
liberally of his energies to civic affairs. He served as chairman of a Com- 
mittee for Social Legislation for Illinois, and became the head of the arbi- 
tration work in the Chicago clothing industry. He was for a time the editor 
of the /nternational Journal of Ethics. 

His philosophical interest was increasingly directed to the moral issues 
of social life. His scholarly command of anthropological and historical 
material and his sense of the value of this background in dealing with cur- 
rent issues is clearly shown in his contributions to the First and Third 
Parts of Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics. It is characteristic of the continuing 
activity of his interest that during the last years of his life he was engaged 
in rethinking social issues and problems in their connection with the present 
international situation. 

Mr. Tufts’ extensive and unusual participation in concrete practical prob- 
lems stimulated and reinforced his scholarly and theoretical knowledge and 
insight. The fruit of this union of knowledge and practical experience is 
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seen in his books: The Real Business of Living, America’s Social Morality, 
and Our Democracy. 

Great and enduring as is the influence of his published writings, this in- 
fluence is but one aspect of the truth he stated when he said: “It is only 
through personal relations that we enter certain great realms of values, that 
we come to know honor and justice, love and sympathy, cooperation and a 
common good.” Colleagues, students, fellow-workers and friends of James 
Tufts all learned to know these values better because of contact with him. 
In a rare degree his philosophy was one with his very being and his teaching 
and writing an expression of his single minded, rugged, and unostentatious 
character. As a younger colleague said of him: “He was of all the men I 
have known in American education the true image of the ageless magister. 
Magisterial he was of mien, of gait, and of intent.” (John Dewey) 


Edwin Henry Kellogg died on February 18, 1942, after an illness of 
almost two years. He was born at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on May 9, 1880. 
After study in Canada and in India he entered Princeton University and was 
graduated in 1902. He received the bachelor of divinity degree from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1906, studied at the University of Berlin 
during the following year and returned to America in 1908 to become minister 
of the second Presbyterian church at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where he 
remained until 1916. While at Carlisle he was also Adjunct professor of 
Bible literature at Dickinson College. From 1918 to 1921 he was assistant 
professor of Biblical history and literature at Connecticut College for 
Women. He received the Ph.D. degree from Hartford Theological Seminary 
in 1921. He went to Skidmore College in 1921 as professor of philosophy 
and religion and remained there until 1938. During 1938-39 he was acting 
professor of philosophy and religion in Russell Sage College. 

He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and a Trustee of Wilson College 
from IgI0 to I94I. 

Professor Kellogg had a profound knowledge of Biblical literature and 
church history. He was a philosophical idealist and a skillful defender and 
interpreter of the thought of Professor Whitehead. 

His colleagues and former students remember his sensitive and penetrating 
mind, his patience and courtesy, his prodigious memory, and his possession of 
the best qualities of the Socratic spirit. (Jesse V. Mauzey) 

MAuvRICE MANDELBAUM, Secretary-Treasurer 
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DISCUSSION 


THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF GESTURES 


M2 defines a gesture as “that part of a social act which serves 

as a stimulus to other forms involved in the same social act”. 
It is that “which causes another to change his attitude”, “that phase 
of the individual act to which adjustment takes place on the part of 
other individuals in the social process of behavior” (46). 

Now it might be possible to maintain that a stimulus remains a 
stimulus even though no one responds to it. But Mead, who believes 
that responses define their stimuli (25), must hold that an act to 
which no one responds is not a gesture because it is not a stimulus. 
This would require him to affirm that anyone, no matter how insistently 
and persistently he might gesticulate, to whom no one responds, just 
so far fails to gesture. And, on the other hand, it would require him 
to affirm that any act, no matter how unintentional and quietly per- 
formed, which causes another to change his attitude or acts, is by 
that very fact a gesture. If these consequences held, a salutation 
unheeded would be a salutation unmade, while an unintended blink 
would become a flirtatious wink were it only so misunderstood. 

Gestures may stimulate; they can provoke responses, But they need 
not act as stimuli, and what provokes a response need not be a 
gesture. Gestures are acts which are accompanied by a readiness to 
respond to the result of some act on the part of another. They lose 
nothing of their nature because the other fails to respond; nor do 
other acts, unaccompanied by such a readiness, become gestures be- 
cause someone responds to them. 

We gesticulate frantically through the window to someone to avoid 
the oncoming car. We do not know just how he will respond or 
whether he will respond at all, But we are gesturing to him so long 
as we are prepared to modify our behavior in terms of any one of a 
number of undetermined consequences of acts on his part. If he gets 
out of the way in time, whether because of our gesture or not, we 
cease to gesticulate and turn back to the tasks we had just begun. 
If he fails, we are already on our way to be of help in a number of 
undetermined ways. 

This illustration is somewhat different from those which Mead 
uses in order to bring out his view of the nature of non-significant 
gestures. He likes to dwell on a movement to strike a blow or on the 
note of a bird as heard by another of a different species. These are, 
according to him, gestures just so far as the other responds to them. 
But obviously, they too are gestures rather than mere movements only 


* Mead, Self and Society, edited by C. W. Morris, p. 42. 
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so far as the being who is responsible for them is prepared to act in 
terms of a possible response to them. Mead was apparently led to 
identify a gesture with any stimulus which provokes a response 
because he thought that he would thereby make sure that he dealt 
at the beginning with nothing overly complex, unobservable, or non- 
social in nature. But as a matter of fact his caution led him to the very 
opposite ends from those he desired to attain. 

An act accompanied by a preparation to respond to the acts of 
another is much more simple and elementary than an act not so 
accompanied, The acts of an organism are normally concerned with 
changes in an environment in which others are involved and to which 
they are expected to respond. It requires considerable effort to ignore 
the competition, danger or encouragement which others offer. The 
situation which Mead envisages, in which organisms first begin to 
strike blows or make noises without concern for what others might 
do, is a situation in which inhibitions have been developed to an 
extraordinary degree or unpragmatic concerns have taken the place 
of pragmatic ones. If pragmatism is true, it is surely in the animal 
kingdom. But then the primitive situation must be one in which acts 
are accompanied by a readiness to respond to the replies of others. 

Secondly, a readiness to act is not less observable than a response 
to it, and certainly not less observable than a response which has 
picked out a particular movement of another as its stimulus. Organic 
acts do not pass smoothly and continuously into one another. The 
animal dwells on some more than others, sharpening the contrast 
between what is going on now and what is about to happen. It is 
when it does this that it gestures, for, at the level below communication, 
gesturing is a focussed act accompanied by a tension directed towards 
an expected event. That tension is reflected in the state of the muscu- 
lature, nerves, and tissue, all of which are observable much more 
readily than is a response which replies to some limited and perhaps 
completed act on the part of another. 

Finally, to suppose that acts become social when others respond 
to them is not to begin with a social theory but with its denial. It is to 
suppose that originally there are acts which have no social import and 
that they achieve significance by the mere fact that another responds 
to them. But if I can act without a concern for what others might do, 
my act has no social meaning. And if the mere fact that another 
responds to a casual act of mine makes the situation a social one, I can 
become a member of a society with any living thing by the mere fact 
that one of us reacts to the movement of the other. I would form a 
social situation with a mouse if I jumped at the sight of it running, or 
if the mouse ran away in reaction to any random movement of mine. 

The concept of sociality requires that there be some expectation, 
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unconscious or conscious, physiological or psychological, for the 
consequences of another’s acts. The gesture is a social act to begin 
with, having reference to the expected acts of another. It therefore 
can remain social and thus a gesture though others are unaware of it. 
One responds to it if, because of it, one acts in the expected way. 

The gestures with which we have so far dealt are roughly what 
Mead calls “non-significant”, i.e., those which can be employed by 
organisms other than man and which need not involve speech or self- 
consciousness. We now turn to those which Mead calls “significant 
gestures” or “symbols”, and which for him form the tissue of lan- 
guage, mind, and self. 

According to Mead, significant gestures are those responded to in 
common ways. “The significant symbol”, he says (46), “has the 
same effect on the individual making it that it has on the individual 
to whom it is addressed or who explicitly responds to it”... “it calls 
out in the individual making it the same attitude toward it (or toward 
its meaning) that it calls out in the other individuals participating 
with him in the given social act, and thus makes him conscious of their 
attitude toward it (as a component of his behavior) and enables him 
to adjust his subsequent behavior to theirs in the light of that attitude.” 
(See also pp. 67, 69, 71, 81n.) 

In one place (47) Mead makes an important qualification, asserting 
that “gestures become significant symbols when they implicitly 
arouse in an individual making them the same response which they 
explicitly arouse, or are supposed to arouse in other individuals, the 
individuals to whom they are addressed.” The phrase I have italicized 
suggests that, at least so far as significant gestures are concerned, 
Mead was willing to abandon his original thesis that gestures are 
stimuli defined by the responses others actually make to them. But be 
that as it may, what is constant in all of Mead’s accounts of the 
nature of the significant symbol, is that it plays somewhat the same 
role in the behavior of the user that it does in the behavior of an- 
other. It is this doctrine we must now examine. 

Exclamations, as Mead was inclined to admit, are not responded to 
by the individual making them as they are by the individual to whom 
they are addressed. “So far as exclamatory sounds are concerned, the 
responses to these do not enter into immediate conversation, and the 
influence of these responses on the individual is comparatively slight. 
It seems to be difficult to bring them into relationship with significant 
speech” (66). But if his thesis has difficulty with exclamations, it will 
surely have difficulty with all speech. 

An exclamation reports that the attention of the speaker has been 
directed toward something. “Look!” marks the fact that something 
interesting has been seen; “ouch!” signalizes the felt presence of a 
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pain; “watch out!” accompanies the awareness of a danger; “oh!” 
is a sign that something surprising has occurred. 

Shorn of a reference to the expected acts of another, it is nothing 
more than an outcry which disturbs and makes another turn to and 
note the source or occasion of the disturbance. The outcry becomes 
an exclamation, a significant unit of speech, when it is accompanied 
by an expectation. 

The effect of the exclamation on the listener is primarily to prompt 
him to attend to that to which the speaker has already attended. The 
effect of the exclamation on the listener must be and is intended to 
be different from what it is on the speaker himself. The speaker has 
already responded; the listener is expected to respond, The former 
responds apart from the exclamation, the latter because of it. 

The exclamation also prompts both speaker and listener to act. The 
speaker expects the listener to attend to a fact, but he does not 
usually expect him to act with respect to it as he himself does. When 
we cry “ouch” we expect another to note that we are in pain; we 
do not expect him to withdraw, writhe, or weep, though we may. 
When we shout “look out !”, we want another to exercise caution. One 
or the other of us may be quite out of danger. 

An exclamation, thus, is an outcry accompanied by an expectation 
that another will attend to the situation to which we have already 
attended, but will act with respect to it in a different way. The 
speaker responds and the listener is expected to respond to the situ- 
ation, but the one responds before or while he exclaims, the other 
is expected to respond after the exclamation has been heard, The 
speaker and listener both act after they have heard the exclamation, 
but they are expected to act in different ways. So far as they respond 
in the same way, it is usually by attending and then at different times; 
so far as they respond at the same time, it is usually through actions 
and then in different ways. 

Demonstratives, proper names and pronouns, so far as they serve 
to direct one to specific matters of fact, are partial substitutes for ex- 
clamations, particularly as accompanied by emphases, movements, and 
tones which enable the listener to locate the object. which interests 
the speaker. Their primary function is to lead another to attend to 
that to which one has already attended. 

Verbs, adjectives, nouns, and adverbs, on the other hand, clarify 
the nature of the expectation which accompanies the exclamation. 
They are intended. primarily not to make the speaker and listener 
respond in the same ways, but to enable them to act coordinately, to 
converge on the fact from different positions and in different ways. 

It is thus possible to account for the origin and function of all parts 
of speech as outgrowths and elaborations of the components present 
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in exclamations. Or to put the matter another way, the exclamation 
has propositional significance from the beginning, differing from other 
forms of speech only in the degree of explicitness and manipulability. 
Mead’s theory, so far as it fails with exclamations, must then in- 
evitably prove inadequate all the way down. 

Mead was very anxious to make the point that men respond to 
their own words in the same way that others do to them. He thought 
this was due to the fact that the speaker hears what he himself says, 
and thereby, by virtue of a similarity in his organic structure, is able 
to respond to it in the same way another does. Though it is his intent 
to maintain that there is an identity of responses only so far as there 
is a common language and conversely, at times he is tempted to hold 
that any being who utters a sound responds to it in some degree and in 
the same way others do. At one point, he even goes so far as to 
suggest that the lion’s roar frightens the lion a little (63). In fact 
it seems as if only by allowing for such extreme and paradoxical 
results is he able to defend his thesis that sounds are gestures of a 
unique sort, the only ones that are so external to the user that they 
stand to him as they do to his auditor. And he needs this thesis to 
account for the origin of language, which he conceives to be an 
instrument which promotes the harmonious activities of a group. 

But to have a common language we do not need common sounds. 
The sounds of words differ from man to man. It is only after long 
training that one can even approximate the sounds made by others. 
What is needed are not common sounds, but sounds roughly similar so 
that they can be recognized as marking out the situations or the 
character of the expectations involved. We learn the speech of others, 
not by responding to our own words, but by evaluating them, checking 
their tone and timbre against those which others utter. Sounds, as 
Mead rightly remarks, are heard as well as spoken by the speaker. 
But they are not responded to by him; rather they are controlled. 

Nor does the speech necessarily promote harmony. There is a 
goodly number of words in all developed speeches which are perfectly 
well understood by all and which are designed to create dissension. 
And even where the words are those which beckon to cooperative 
activity, they can be used by propagandists and liars in such a way 
as to lead to uncooperative rather than cooperative acts. 

What is needed for speech are sounds which the speaker employs 
with a reasonable expectation of the response which the listener will 
make to them. In this way, social speaking can be taken as a kind of 
gesturing, provided that gestures are understood to have a social 
meaning in the first place. 
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PEIRCE’S CONCEPTION OF LOGIC AS A 
NORMATIVE SCIENCE* 


— is a typical philosophical subject in that there is no general 


agreement as to what its function is. Some hold that logic 
should construct formal symbolic systems, others that it should study 
the nature of meaning, truth, and inference. Hence logicians disagree 
not only whether a given theory is correct or not, but whether it really 
does fall within the scope of logic as well. What is good logic to one 
philosopher may be, for example, poor psychology to another. 

Since there is much disagreement on this matter nowadays, I 
should like to advance for consideration a view greatly neglected of 
late: the view that logic is a normative science. Perhaps some will 
look askance at such a conception as not even worthy of consideration, 
as a relic, perhaps, of an outmoded Hegelian logic. If so, I should like 
to point out that this was the opinion of one of the founders of 
modern symbolic logic. I am referring, of course, to Charles Sanders 
Peirce. Peirce not only regarded logic as a normative science (1.577),? 
but even went so far as to make it a branch of ethics (1.611, 1.573, 
1.575, 5-35, 5-130, etc.). He tells us that logic divides arguments into 
the good and the bad, and he means to be taken literally (2.203). 

Nor was this merely an isolated idea that Peirce toyed with. He 
arrived at it as the result of a careful study of the subject of logic 
and of the nature of philosophical studies as a whole.’ As he based 
most of his philosophy upon his logic, Peirce’s conception of this 
subject throws considerable light on his thought. Hence a consideration 
of his conception of logic as a normative science is worthwhile, both 
because of what it reveals of Peirce and for what it offers in the 
way of a suggestion. 

Since Peirce made such important technical contributions to sym- 
bolic logic, one might expect him to regard a logical calculus in its 
formal aspects as constituting the subject-matter of the deductive 
part of logic. Such is not the case (4.373). For example, he held 
the calculus of classes, as a formal, deductive, symbolic system, to 


*Presented before the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association on April 25, 1941. (This work was done in the Department of 
Philosophy of the University of Michigan, under a Horace H. Rackham 
Predoctoral Fellowship. ) 

* This and the following numerical references found in the text refer to 
the Collected Papers of Charles Peirce, edited by Charles Hartshorne and 
Paul Weiss and published by the Harvard University Press. 

* Peirce did not advance this conception of logic until late in life (2.197-8, 
5.111, 5.129, and 1.573 note). Since he made his logical contributions without 
any such conception of the subject in mind, some might urge that this in- 
validates his views, but it seems to me that this makes them more worthy 
of consideration. The ideal time to formulate a conception of a subject is 
after one has worked in it, not before. 
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be a piece of mathematics, not logic. He defined mathematics in such 
a way as to include within it all necessary or deductive reasoning 
(1.54, 1.66, 3.364, 4.134, 4.233, 4.477, 5-8, 5.126, 5.145, 5.148, 5.590). 
Mathematics, he said, is the science which deduces necessary conclu- 
sions from assumed premises (3.558, 4.229). Thus it includes the 
working out of a consistent deductive system. 

The mathematician, then, may be characterized as one who practices 
deduction (2.532, 4.239, 4.134, 4.242). According to this view much 
of contemporary symbolic logic becomes mathematics. It seems to me 
that such is the case. When, for example, a logician tests a sorites, or 
chain of reasoning, he is doing essentially what a mathematician does 
when he deduces a theorem from some postulates. Thus, if we have 


All A is B 
All B is C 
All C is D 


as three “postulates”, we may deduce the “theorem” 
All A is D. 


That this deduction is merely a piece of simple mathematics is clearly 
shown by the fact that in the calculus of classes it becomes a simple 
algebraic problem. 

In contrast to mathematics, which reasons deductively, deductive logic 
studies deductive reasonings or arguments. Similarly, inductive logic 
studies inductive arguments. Thus logic as a whole analyses arguments 
to discover their nature (1.575, 4.425). The logician is not interested 
in reaching conclusions, but in theories about their relations to pre- 
mises (4.239, 4.370, 4.481, 4.533). As Peirce puts it, the purpose of 
logic is “to analyze reasoning and see what it consists in...” (2.532). 
The business of logic is “analysis and theory of reasoning, but not 
the practice of it” (4.134. Cf. 1.417, 4.242, 4.373). 

In this logical analysis of deductive inferences mathematics plays 
a very important role, that of a tool. Thus there is something more to 
mathematical logic than mathematics. That something more is logic. 
Mathematical systems are the tool, deductive reasonings the subject- 
matter. Peirce regarded symbolic logic as “deductive logic—treated 


*In order to make explicit the normative character of logic, we have been 
forced to treat logic as the study of arguments. Strictly speaking, the study 
of arguments comprises only one branch of logic, called by Peirce “Critic” 
(1.559, 2.229). Logic in general, or Semiotic, of which Critic is the second of 
three divisions, may be defined as the theory of signs; that is, a study of 
anything whose function is to represent something (1.192, 1.227, 1.444, 1.539, 
2.93, 2.227, 4.9, 5.129, 5.488). Hence it includes a study of propositions and 
concepts as well as arguments (2.229, 1.559). But, as Peirce himself declares, 
the essence of logic is Critic, the study of arguments (2.203, 2.710, 4.9, 
5.130, 5.159, 5.175). This is so because the proposition and the concept are 
degenerate forms of the argument; i.e., truth and meaning are reducible to 
logical validity (5.142, 2.444 note, 3.440). 
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by means of a special system of symbols” (4.372; cf. 3.92, 3.364, 4.228, 
4.240-4, 4.373, 4.424). In his own contributions to symbolic logic, 
Peirce tried to carry out this viewpoint. All the logical calculi he 
developed were attempts at an analysis of deductive reasoning (3.322, 
3-364, 4-424, 4.533). 

This conception of symbolic logic makes of it a philosophical sub- 
ject, rather than a branch of mathematics.5 Now it seems to me that 
logic, and hence symbolic logic, is a part of philosophy rather than of 
mathematics. That is the traditional view, of course. The Principia 
Mathematica and Lewis’s Systems of Strict Implication were worked 
out in this spirit. But since these monumental contributions the attitude 
has changed. Peirce would agree with those who hold that too much 
of recent symbolic logic has consisted in the development of the 
mathematical tool to the neglect of the logical subject-matter, 

Peirce’s conception of logic as the analysis of reasonings or argu- 
ments is broad enough to include all that rightfully belongs to the 
subject. He means it to include a study of concepts and propositions 
as well as arguments (see note 4). Thus the analysis of the idea of 
number found in Principia Mathematica and the analyses of the 
relation of logical entailment formulated in C. I. Lewis’s Systems of 
Strict Implication fall within the scope of this conception of logic. 

It may be objected that though the view that logic analyses argu- 
ments is a sound one, it hardly makes logic a normative science. That 
is true. Peirce arrived at his conception of logic as a normative science 
after he had analysed reasoning and concluded that it is normative 
in character. Hence we must turn to Peirce’s own analysis of in- 
ferences. 


Let us see what Peirce found the essence of reasoning to be.’ 


*Symbolic logic need not be limited, of course, to a study of deductive 
inference. Any calculus of probability shows the utility of symbolism in 
inductive logic. Since material implication represents causality only in the 
Humian sense, one could, for example, formalize a stronger sense of 
causality. Such a system would be useful to these who hold that a causal 
relation is something more than a mere association of events (which can 
be expressed by the factual “. . . either .. . or” of material implication), yet 
- not a deductive relation, since the cause does not logically necessitate the 
effect. 

*It should be said in defense of Peirce that he thought that the view that 
logic analyses reasonings does make it normative (1.575). This is because 
he conducted his analysis of reasoning by means of his category of Purpose 
or Thirdness. This category he regarded as prelogical, belonging to his 
science of phenomenology (1.219, etc.). Hence logic rests on phenomenology 
(1.186, 1.191, 1.352, 1.364, 5.37, 5.39, 5-121, 5.123, 5.126, 5.132). But, though 
his analysis of reasoning rests on phenomenology it seems clear that the 
doctrine that reasoning is deliberate thinking (1.¢., thinking governed by 
Purpose) is subsequent to, rather than prior to, this analysis of reasoning. 
Hence the first part of Peirce’s logic is not normative. Incidentally, this may 
explain why Peirce arrived at his conception of logic as a normative science 
at such a late date. 


"If it be objected that we are here overlooking the distinction between an 
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Reasoning is, of course, a kind of thinking. It is that species of 
thinking which is deliberately and consciously controlled by norms or 
ideals. Thus Peirce analyses reasoning and finds it to consist of 
deliberate, self-controlled thinking (1.606, 5.130). Hence he defines 
logic as “the theory of deliberate thinking” (1.573). 

' It is only deliberate thinking which can be characterized as good 
or bad (1.604, 5.114). For good and bad when applied to thinking are 
moral terms, and moral criticism is useless unless directed against 
that which is deliberate and selfcontrolled (2.151, 2.165, 5.55, 5.108). 
“To criticize as logically sound or unsound an operation of thought 
that can not be controlled is not less ridiculous than it would be to 
pronounce the growth of your hair to be morally good or bad” (5.109). 
The only respectable kind of approval or disapproval is “that which 
will bear fruit in the future” (1.598, 5.182). 

A man cannot be held responsible for conduct which is not under 
his control, since such conduct cannot be modified as a consequence 
of moral criticism. As a pragmatist Peirce regarded thinking as a 
kind of conduct (5.534), so that reasoning is a kind of deliberate 
conduct, It follows that a man can be held responsible for his reason- 
ings. They may, therefore, be classified as good or bad. To divide 
arguments into the good and the bad is, as we said before, the task 
of logic. 

By deliberate thinking Peirce means thinking controlled “with a 
view to making it conform to a purpose or ideal” (1.573). The purpose 
of thinking is, of course, to arrive at the truth. Reasoning is good, 
then, if it successfully resolves doubt and results in genuine knowledge 
(1.611, 1.575, 5.376, 5.563). But though truth is the aim of thinking, 
we cannot hold a man responsible for its attainment. This is because 
truth and falsity are not directly under a man’s control. Peirce never 
doubted that there is an objective, absolute truth; but he was very 
sure that we could never be certain of it. Our relation to the universe 
does not permit us to have any perfect knowledge. 

What, then, in the quest for truth is under a man’s control? What 
can he be held responsible for? The answer is: his method of investi- 
gation, It is within his power to find an ideal method for pursuing the 





argument and reasoning, it should be pointed out that for Peirce, as a prag- 
matist, no such distinction exists. 

* We may note in passing that the end of thought is determined by esthetics. 
Esthetics, according to Peirce’s view, is the science that tells us what the 
ultimate aim of anything is (1.611, 1.613, 5.132, 5.136). If it seems strange 
to say that esthetics determines the aim of thinking, remember that for 
Peirce the true is a species of the good (1.575). Thus he says of mathe- 
matical knowledge that it “is to be classed along with knowledge of our own 
purposes” (5.166). The ultimate aim of anything, esthetics informs us, is 
reasonableness or rationality. “In logic, it will be observed that knowledge 
is reasonableness ... ” (1.615). Since logic “supposes the question of what 
is to be aimed at to be already answered before it could itself have been 
called into being” (1.577), it rests on esthetics (2.198, 1.615). 
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truth. The discovery of such ideal methods is just the task of logic. 
They will serve as nornis to guide our thinking. That is why logic 
is a normative science. By means of such methods we will most 
speedily reach the truth (7.615). They may sometimes lead us to 
erroneous conclusions, of course, but, if a method is really sound, our 
conclusions will turn out in the long run to be true. Thus Peirce says 
of inductive reasoning that it may, on occasion, lead us astray. 
Ultimately, however, it will bring us to an indefinite approximation 
to the truth and hence is justified as a method of reasoning (1.608). 

We cannot consider here Peirce’s discussion of the ideal method of 
investigation. That constitutes a part of the subject-matter of logic, 
whereas we are attempting only to delineate his conception of that 
subject. Yet we shall indicate briefly what he thought the normative 
method to be, because it plays such an important role in his philosophy 
as a whole. For that ideal method is none other than the method of the 
sciences, with which Peirce, himself a scientist of no small repute, 
was thoroughly familiar. Men can settle their beliefs, he says, by 
authority, or inclination, or any of various other methods. But there 
is no reason why authority, for example, should give the truth. It is 
a prerogative of the scientific method to bring a man’s opinions in 
accord with the facts (5.387). 

Peirce finds in the method of science many normative character- 
istics. Its essence is, of course, observation. But that observation 
cannot be conducted at random. Scientific observations are deliber- 
ately and consciously directed towards an end: the verification or 
disproof of an hypothesis. Again, scientific observation must have a 
moral character—it must be impartial and unbiased. Peirce is con- 
stantly emphasizing that the scientist should prize the truth above all 
else, especially above utility. Thus he believed the essence of scientific 
method to be deliberately directed, impartial observation. 

Peirce’s entire empiricism, for which he is so widely known, is just 
a broad generalization of the scientific method. He found the essence 
of scientific method to be so broad that he could include within it 
the methods of mathematics and metaphysics. The famous pragmatic 
method he regarded as merely an extension of scientific empiricism 
to the problem of ascertaining the meanings of words and concepts 
(5.465). Thus Peirce’s concept of logic as a normative science turns 
out to be, from one point of view, the conception of logic as a study 
of scientific method, in the widest sense of that word. 

Now we are in a position to see how Peirce came to regard logic 
as a branch of ethics. We said before that as a pragmatist he held 
thinking to be a kind of conduct, from which it follows that “self- 
controlled thinking [reasoning] is a special case of self-controlled 
conduct” (5.533). Now the study of selfcontrolled conduct in general 
is just ethics. Ethics studies the deliberate and conscious modification 
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of one’s habits of action. It lays down the essential features of con- 
trolled conduct, which apply to the specific case of deliberate thinking 
(1.606). “Logical norms . . . correspond to moral laws” (1.609). Logic, 
then, rests on ethics (1.175, I.191, 1.577, 1.591, 2.198).® 

There are differences, of course, between logical and other moral 
conduct. Peirce admits that the element of will does not enter into 
logic as prominently as into ethics. Thus “an inference which self- 
criticism disapproves is always instantly annulled, because there is 
no difficulty in doing this” (1.609). Nevertheless, selfcontrol is char- 
acteristic of both morally good and logically good conduct. “The 
righteous man is the man who controls his passions. . . . A logical 
reasoner is a reasoner who exercises great self-control in his 
intellectual operations . . .” (5.130). 

By making logic a branch of ethics Peirce would seem to be led 
to say that bad reasoning is immoral. This is precisely what he does say. 
Not every fallacy is a sin, he states, but “good reasoning and good 
morals are closely allied . . .” (1.576). He thinks that he can prove 
beyond dispute “that in order to reason well, except in a mere mathe- 
matical way, it is absolutely necessary to possess, not merely such 
virtues as intellectual honesty and sincerity and a real love of truth, 
but the higher moral conceptions” (2.82). I think that he would 
count altruistic love among these higher moral conceptions. 

If it seems silly to say that altruistic love is an essential ingredient 
of good reasoning, let me remind you of some of Peirce’s best known 
work—his work on the theory of induction. He held to a frequency- 
theory of probability. Critics of this theory have often pointed out 
that it fails to give meaning to a probability-value attached to a 
single event. A certain individual, for example, will want to know his 
chances of surviving a given operation. Since he is undergoing only 
one such operation, a statistical answer is meaningless.’° Peirce solves 
the difficulty by saying that he should be altruistic in his interests and 
consider all mankind, so that a statistical point of view is meaningful 
for him (2.654). Thus to reason in an inductive way a man must 
possess the high moral virtue of altruism. 

Therefore, good reasoning is a species of moral conduct, and logic 
must look to ethics for the general principles of morality underlying 
good reasoning. Peirce even believed that a man must be moral in 
all of his conduct if he is to reason well and do much in science. He 
thought this belief to be verified by history. “It is a remarkable fact 
that ... all history does not tell of a single man who has considerably 
increased human knowledge . . . having been proved a criminal” 


(1.576). 


® Peirce even went so far as to attribute the backward state of normative 
logic to an ethical difficulty—the lack of a settled opinion as to the end of 
logic (4.243). 
For this example I am indebted to Professor C. H. Langford. 
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This is, I believe, pressing the point too far. Peirce forgets how 
frequent it is that a man is moral in one realm, immoral in another. 
Thus a man may treat his family with the greatest of consideration, 
yet be absolutely ruthless in his business relations. But we can agree 
with Peirce that “to avoid looking into the support of any belief 
from a fear that it might turn out rotten is as immoral as it is dis- 
advantageous” (5.387). Integrity of belief is undoubtedly a virtue. 
Is it not the case that ignorance and bad reasoning account for quite 
as much evil in the world as does wrong intent? 

For Peirce, then, logic is a normative science. It studies deliberate 
thinking, thinking consciously guided by ideals and norms. These 
norms or ideals Peirce regarded as ultimately real. Thus he was a 
realist in the original sense of that word—he believed in the reality of 
ideals. His technical contributions to symbolic logic are connected to 
this normative conception of logic in a direct and simple way: he em- 
ployed his logical calculi to carry out a realistic analysis of thought. 
Those who hold that contemporary symbolic logic has been devoted 
too much to the defense of nominalistic and conventionalistic doctrines 
can profitably turn to Peirce’s conception of logic as a normative science. 


ArTHUR W. Burks 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


RUSSELL’S ARGUMENT ON UNIVERSALS 


[% HIS book The Problems of Philosophy, Mr. Bertrand Russell 

presents an argument designed to prove that there are universals. 
The premise of that argument is derived by exhibiting what Mr. Rus- 
sell takes to be a fact, namely, that there are instances in which the 
resemblance between several pairs of resembling entities is the same. 
He exhibits this purported fact in two ways, but in the case of only 
one of these does he consider that the fact has been unmistakeably 
exhibited. The second of these ways is resorted to again in his 
more recent volume An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, where he 
is engaged in making the same point, namely that there are universals. 
Considering that since Plato’s time some philosophers have continued 
to maintain that there are universals, and some other philosophers 
have maintained that there are not, such an argument as this must 
have interested many philosophers, yet I have never come upon any 
published examination of it. In the following few pages I should 
like to examine it. 

As Mr. Russell conceives it, the thesis that there are universals 
is one which empiricists deny. Accordingly he is interested in showing, 
by way of what empiricists themselves say, that there really are. 
He does this, then, by appealing to what an empiricist says when you 
ask him how he knows that a thing is white or a triangle. “If we wish 
to avoid the universals whiteness and triangularity, we shall choose 
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some particular patch of white, or some particular triangle, and say 
that anything is white or a triangle if it has the right sort of resem- 
i! blance to our own chosen particular.”! This is the starting point 
. of his argument. 

It is interesting to notice that as an answer to the question, How 
do we know that a thing is white or a triangle?, this will not do. For, 
if in order to know that a thing is white or a triangle we are to 
choose some particular patch of white or some particular triangle 
without the knowledge that it is white or a triangle, we may have 
some difficulty choosing. The answer obviously presupposes the 
knowledge the coming to which it is designed to explain. This is, 
however, a minor point and we can easily supply a statement which 
an empiricist might make which will serve Russell’s purpose as well. 
But that statement must then be regarded as an answer not to “How 
do we know that a thing is white or a triangle?”, but to “How do we 
come to use the words ‘white’ and ‘triangle’ as we do use them?”. The 
statement will then run something like this: We notice some particular 
patch or some particular figure, and noticing some other patch or 
other figure, we see that the patches resemble each other and that 
the figures do. With this in mind we call the patches “white” and 
! the figures “triangles”. Now if some third patch resembles the other 
4 two in the respect in which they resemble each other, and a third 
i figure likewise resembles the other two figures in the respect in which 
; they resemble each other, then these, the third patch and the third 
figure, are described too as respectively “white” and “triangle”. 
He Now what Russell seizes upon in this situation is that there are 
: | resembling pairs, and that this resemblance is presupposed in the 
; explanation of the use of these words “white” and “triangle”. A is 
f white, b is white, c is white. Accordingly a resembles b, a resembles c, 
and b resembles c. So too x is a triangle, y is a triangle, z is a 
q triangle, and accordingly x resembles y, x resembles z, and y resem- 
bles z. And the point is that the resemblance in these sets of triplets 
is the same in each set. A resembles b, in the same way in which 
a resembles c, etc. “Since there are many white things, the resemblance 
must hold between many pairs of particular white things.” Notice 
that Russell refers to “the resemblance”, and this expression, I take 
it, is equivalent to: The resemblances in a resembles b, and a resembles c, 
are the same. Now what I have just referred to as the point is the 
first exhibition of that purported fact to which I referred at the 
beginning. 

It is obvious that the crucial matter here is the use of the ex- 
pression “same resemblance”. And I want to make clear just what the 
use of the expression “same resemblance” is, that is, that use in which 
we should all admit that, if a, b, and c are white, the resemblance 
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between them is the same. Mr. Russell does not use the expression 
“same resemblance”, but uses the expression “different resemblance” 
as the description for the alternative to what he has in mind in respect 
to a, b, and c. I can then explain the use of “same resemblance” by 
contrast with “different resemblance”. The distinction is not at all 
difficult, but I want to make the point clear, since my contention 
is to be that Mr. Russell’s argument suffers from ambiguities in the 
use of these expressions. 


Consider the difference between these sets of resembling pairs: 


a is white 
b is white 
a is a triangle 
c is a triangle 


where a resembles b and a resembles c, but where it does not at all 
follow that b resembles c. We describe this situation by saying that 
the resemblance in the two pairs is different. Where a, b, and c are 
white, the resemblance on the other hand is the same. We may express 
this difference in this way: Resemblances between resembling pairs are 
the same wherever the respect in which the pairs resemble each other 
is the same; resemblance is different wherever the respects are differ- 
ent. So a resembles b in whiteness, whereas a resembles c in triangu- 
larity. Since whiteness is not triangularity, the resemblance is different. 
On the other hand where a, b, ¢ are all white, they resemble each 
other in whiteness, and the resemblance is the same. 

Now in terms of what I quoted from Russell’s argument, and with 
the explanation I have just offered, it appears that Russell is directing 
our attention to a fact which everyone must admit. “There are many 
white things” and “the resemblance must hold between many pairs 
of particular white things”, the point being that the resemblance be- 
tween the many pairs is the same. Accordingly at this point Russell’s 
exhibition of the fact would have been finished. But, as a matter of 
fact, Russell does not stop here. He goes on supposing that, though 
a, b, and c are white, yet some may say that the resemblance between 
the pairs is different, and he prepares an answer for such people. 
He says: “It will be useless to say that there is a different resemblance 
for each pair ... ,”? and he does not say that it will be absurd to 
say that. It looks as though Russell is treating the question whether 
the resemblance is the same or different in the case of a, b, and c, 
as though it were an empirical matter concerning which all the evi- 
dence were not available. So the question is open, But if this is so, 
then Russell is using the expression “same resemblance” and “differ- 
ent resemblance” in a peculiar way. I wish to propose that Russell 
is mistaking a difference in the use of these expressions for a differ- 
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ence of factual description. This is why he goes on in his argument to 
exhibit the so-called fact where, as he thinks, everyone must admit 
the fact. 

We are faced now with this situation. Everyone admits that there 
are many white things, and everyone admits that there are resem- 
blances between pairs of white things, a resembles b, c resembles d, 
etc. But some people say that the resemblances are the same, and 
some people say that they are different. The question is: Is there a 
difference of opinion here, or is there a different use of the expres- 
sions “same” and “different”? This is the question which I suspect 
Russell did not state explicitly to himself, and he treated the difference 
as though it were a matter of opinion or of evidence. 

Consider the statement: The resemblance is the same. This statement 
as first interpreted above meant: a, b, and c, since they are all white, 
have the same color. This is an ordinary use for “the resemblance is 
the same”, and since the statement is purely analytic, and no one 
questions that a, b, and c are white, there can be no doubt about 
this. It isn’t a matter of evidence at all. But notice now how an 
ambiguity creeps in by way of an ambiguity in “same color”. I said 
that since they are all white they have the same color. But we also 
have a use for the sentence “Do all white things have the same color?” ; 
and in this case clearly “same color” is used in a different way. If then 
we use the expression “same resemblance” as correlative with “having 
same color”, etc., then, as we use “same color” in different ways, we 
are likely to use “same resemblance” in different ways. So if by “same 
color” we mean such things as a, b, and c being white, or blue, or 
red, etc., then we will also say that the resemblances are the same. 
On the other hand if we allow that white, blue, or red things do not 
have the same color, then though a, b, and c are all white, or blue, 
or red, we may say that the resemblances between the pairs of them 
are different. I should like to make this ambiguity clearer by showing 
how it arises in the instances of some other words. I suggested that the 
expressions “same resemblance”, “different resemblance”, are correla- 
tive to the uses of “same respects”, “different respects”, and that the 
latter are correlative to such expressions as “same color”, “same 
shape”, “same manner”, “same size”, etc., and their correlative differ- 
ents. But the latter expressions are ambiguous, and so accordingly 
are the former. And now I should like to notice the ambiguity of 
“same color” and “same shape”. Do any two things which are red 
have the same color? Is pink red? Is maroon red? Is my pink hand- 
kerchief the same color as my maroon automobile? You know what 
pink is, and you know what maroon is. But you understand when one 
says that they are the same color, as you understand when one says 
that they are not the same color. In the first case one means simply 
that they are both red; in the second one means that they are not 
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both of the same shade of red. The criteria of sameness are different. 
Consider also “same shape”. Do any two triangles have the same 
shape? Clearly if “same shape” is described by common triangularity, 
rectangularity, etc., then any two triangles have the same shape. 
On the other hand not all triangles have the same shape. Here too 
sameness of shape is obviously defined in different ways; that is, 
the expression “same shape” is ambiguous. 

Now let us return to Russell’s statement. Russell says that “the 
resemblance must hold between many pairs of particular white things”. 
The resemblance between a and b, and a and ¢, is the same since they 
resemble each other in the same respect, namely in having the same 
color. On the other hand the resemblances between a and b, and a and c, 
are different since, though all are white, not all whites are the same 
color, and so a and b and a and c do not resemble each other in the 
' same respect. Russell says that “it will be useless to say that there is 
a different resemblance for each pair”, but not because it does not 
affect his previous statement, which it doesn’t, but because it opens 
the way to an.exhibition of another case in which as he supposes this 
sort of objection does not arise at all. He treats it in other words as 
an objection which as such he does not try to refute. But it affords 
him a new occasion for demonstration. Now he is going to show us a 
case concerning which there can be no objection, as though in the 
previous case there was one. “It will be useless to say that there is a 
different resemblance for each pair, for then we shall have to say 
that these resemblances resemble each other...” (151). 

This statement is a bit involved, and I should like to explain it, be- 
fore I consider it further in connection with Mr. Russell’s more re- 
cent statement of what I take to be substantially the same argument 
in the nquiry. 

Suppose we begin with: a, b, c, and d, are red. Then let us suppose 
further that a resembles b, a resembles c, a resembles d. But we are to 
maintain at the same time that the resemblances are different. Now 
then, even though the resemblances already noticed are different, there 
are some other pairs of resemblances here which are the same, For if 
a resembles b, and a resembles c, and a resembles d, then we are 
faced with these complexes: 


(1) a resembles b resembles a resembles c. 
(2) a resembles b resembles a resembles d. 
(3) a resembles c resembles a resembles d. 


Now Russell is sure that no one will say that the resemblances in (1), 
(2), and (3) are not the same. But I should like to show here that 
when we examine statements such as these, discovering an application 
for them, we come upon precisely the same sort of ambiguity which led 
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to what he took to be an objection earlier, and for the sake of avoiding 
which he hit upon this present expedient. 

Let us now, for the sake of understanding the situation described, 
imagine the situation in more detail. Suppose a is pink, b is maroon, 
¢ is maroon, d is crimson. Then 


(1) a (pink) resembles b (maroon). 
(2) a (pink) resembles c (maroon). 
(3) a (pink) resembles d (crimson). 
(4) b (maroon) resembles c (maroon). 


and (1) resembles (2), and (2) resembles (3), and (1) resembles 
(3), etc. Now are the resemblances involved in that last statement 
the same? It must be remembered that this usage is not common, and 
that we are not likely to meet it except in hyperphilosophical literature. 
In any case the only thing to do is to try out the ordinary use of 
“same”. Well, accordingly we may answer that these resemblances 
are the same. They are the same in the sense in which we might say 
that all reds resemble each other in the same way. They are all red. On 
the other hand, suppose we ask: Does a (pink) resemble b (maroon) 
in the same way in which b (maroon) resembles c (maroon)? The 
answer very likely will be: No. For there is here a way of specifying 
the resemblance between b and c, which is not present in the case 
of a and b: b and c are both maroon, but a and b are merely both red. 
My conclusion in any case is that, if in the case in which a, b, and c, 
are white Mr. Russell admits as an objection that the resemblances in 
that case are different, then his present attempt to escape that objection 
is equally vulnerable. 

And now I should like to notice Mr. Russell’s version of this same 
argument in the Jnquiry. Mr. Russell’s statement is this: “We are 
shown two red discs in succession, and each time we say ‘red’. In our 
case the two discs are similar and the two utterances of the word ‘red’ 
are similar. Are we saying the same thing about the discs and about 
the utterances when we say the discs are similar and when we say 
the utterances are similar? Or are we only saying similar things?” 
Here the word “similar” takes the place of the word “resembling” in 
the previous argument, and instead of putting the question in terms 
of same or different similarity, the question is about what is said in 
two sentences about discs and about utterances. If you are “saying 
the same thing” about the discs and about the utterances, then the simi- 
larity is the same. The crucial word is again “same”. Are we saying 
the same thing? Well, if someone did, as Russell expects us to do, say 
that we were saying the same thing, we all know how to take this. 
If we asked him to explain, he might say: Can’t you hear? I said the 
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discs are similar, and that the utterances are similar. But suppose 
someone had presented these three propositions: 

The discs are red—The discs are similar. 

The balls are red—The balls are similar. 

The utterances are “red’”—The utterances are similar. 

Might not one say that I said the same thing in the first two sentences, 
and something different in the second two sentences? Anybody who 
knows discs and balls and utterances knows that discs and balls may 
be similar in the same way, and that balls and utterances cannot be 
similar in the same way. In other words Russell is here, too, restive 
for a use of the word “same” which is not relative to some respect or 
other. The word “same” and the word “different” are ambiguous be- 
cause the uses of such expressions “same color”, “same shape”, etc., 
are ambiguous. And so far as I can see Russell does not escape these 
ambiguities by laboring such expressions as “same resemblance” and 
“same similarity”. 

My general conclusion is this: Russell has tried to explain similarity, 
In doing this he has tried to show us that where a, b, c, are white, 
and so are similar, the similarity is the same. Now the sense in which 
this is so, is patent to everyone of us, But this is apparently not at all 
what Russell intended. Accordingly he tried to exhibit the same fact 
in respect to resembling resemblances and in saying that two discs are 
similar and that two utterances are similar. The crucial sentence again 
is: The similarity is the same. But Russell does not establish for this 
sentence any meaning which is not the ordinary one and that one does 
not serve his purpose. 

That Russell aims to say something extraordinary and nothing 
which in ordinary discourse everyone understands and would be 
glad to assent to, is evident from his conclusion. For if resemblance 
is ever the same, or if in saying that two discs are similar, and two 
utterances are similar, you are saying the same thing about the 
discs and the utterances, then similarity is a universal. In this case, 
one of two things is the case; either Russell means by “the resemblance 
is the same” something so extraordinary that it does follow from this 
that resemblance is a universal (whatever that is) ; or he means by it 
what we commonly do mean (a, b, c, have the same color, etc.), but it 
does not follow from this that resemblance is a universal unless the 
word “universal” is now used in some philosophically expurgated way. 

O. K. BouwsmMa 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Language in Action. By S. I. HAyAKAwa. New York, Harcourt, Brace 

and Co., 1941. Pp. 243. 

Language Habits in Human Affairs. By Irvinc J. Lee. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 278. 

These two authors are both avowed disciples of Alfred Korzybski, 
whose Science and Sanity presents in an incoherent and repetitious 
fashion the points of view which Hayakawa and Lee are seeking to 
document and popularize. Lee in his introduction makes it clear that 
Korzybski’s doctrine—general semantics—is not concerned with the 
history of the changes in the meanings of words, with lexicography, 
logic, rhetoric, or the work of the anthropologist who studies the 
structure of primitive languages. The general semanticist on the 
other hand sets up in systematic fashion “(1) the characteristics of 
life facts about which speakers must be aware, (2) the host of lan- 


guage habits which represent those life facts inadequately, and (3) 


specific, usable, and teachable devices by which to make his language 
habits produce proper evaluation of what he talks about”, Hayakawa 
tells us that he hopes to “offer a general system for clearing the 
mind of harmful obstructions”. Though his book, written in a more 
lively fashion and less addicted to jargon than Lee’s, is designed to 
reach the general reader, both books seek their market in the schools. 
That they are finding this market is perhaps the primary justification 
for considering them at any length. 

Their limited usefulness as text-books may be seen at once. Much 
philosophical, speculative and imaginative writing is offered to stu- 
dents by their instructors because it is thought to represent adequately 
the “life facts”, because it is thought to be the product of minds suf- 
fering not unduly from “harmful obstructions”. Furthermore, many 
teachers feel that to dispense with rhetoric, grammar, logic, lexicog- 
raphy, and historical linguistics in favor of general semantics is to 
suggest that the complex problems of interpretation and communica- 
tion can be too easily solved; that a “multi-valued orientation” —to 
borrow a phrase from the new science of semantics—is needed. 

To accuse the general semanticist of radical simplism, however, is 
to risk annihilation, for no one is quicker to take up arms against 
simplicity than he. Lee, for example, culls from the works of many 
authors examples of the “spurious simplicity” of dogmatism. To show 
the prevalence of this habit of mind, he cites, among others, Aristotle, 
Burke, Swift, Thackeray, Gilbert and Sullivan, William Lyon Phelps 
and Adolf Hitler. We are to equate these remarks as representing 
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“orientation by two values”—an orientation which “blurs in the ut- 
terance the often myriad variety and ever-changing diversity of what 
might be discovered”. Here are three examples of this “spurious 
simplicity” : 


Thackeray: Someone told Thackeray that all his characters were either 
fools or knaves—to which he replied, “I know no other”. 


Gilbert and Sullivan in Jolanthe: 
Every little boy [sic] and every gal 
That’s born into this [sic] world alive 
Is either a little liberal 
Or else a little conservative. 


Adolf Hitler: This war is a fight between two worlds, a world of special 
privilege in which is included the United States, and a world of real freedom 
and equality as represented by Germany. 


In his reliance upon general semantics, Lee has chosen to make his 
way through these passages without the aid of rhetoric, a sense of 
humor, or even common sense. Furthermore, he has violated the 
cardinal rule of his system which recommends the use of “index 
figures”, when making generalizations. To safeguard against “high 
order abstractions”, which have a low degree of probability, we are 
told to remember that “cow! is not cow?”’, that “Jew? is not Jew?”. 
We must be very careful, therefore, in talking about “cows” or “Jews”. 
Mr. Lee has not abided by this rule, for surely “spurious simplicity” 
is not “spurious simplicity?”. Again, if we are interested in recognizing 
the “myriad variety and ever changing diversity” in the modes of 
thought and feeling of several authors, we need a more flexible in- 
strument of analysis than general semantics provides. Incidentally, it 
is somewhat surprising (or is it?) to find this romantic aesthetic— 
“the world is full of a number of things!”—in the work of men who 
make a fetish of “science”, who think the best writing is “informa- 
tional”, and use “verifiability” as the first criterion in judging a piece 
of written work. 

It may seem unnecessarily captious to quarrel in this fashion with 
these authors, but in their zeal to obtain converts, they make incredible 
claims, suggesting that linguistic problems—and social problems as 
well—will submit to their techniques. Futhermore, it is difficult to take 
seriously the premises of Korzybski on which their deductions depend. 
This is not the place to describe the a priori metaphysical construction 
of Korzybski, in which the only “real” events are to be found in “the 
mad dance of the electrons”. But its essential irrelevance to a theory 
of language becomes apparent when we see that it is unconcerned 
with any theory of meaning, that it excludes “thought” from its an- 
alysis, and that it considers all philosophic utterances before Korzybski, 
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as R. S. Crane has pointed out, to be the writing of men who were 
at best confused, at worst imbecilic. The use of a word in previous 
contexts plays an enormous part in determining its meaning; and if 
all these uses have been “wrong”, then the task of understanding the 
nature of language now seems futile. 

The metaphysics of Korzybski does not however appear prominently 
in either Lee or Hayakawa. Neither asks the reader to concern him- 
self seriously with the “mad dance of the electrons” as the only 
reality. When Hayakawa says that reports should stand for “actuali- 
ties” and when Lee urges that they should represent “life facts”, these 
men really mean something comparatively simple. They actually mean: 
It is a good thing to know what you are talking about; it is a bad 
thing to lie, trick, deceive, and a disastrous thing to be taken in by 
liars or deceivers, or to mistake fantasy for facts. If you want to 
know why a Mexican bean jumps, Lee recommends, don’t listen to 
“philosophers”; cut open the bean. This advice, again, is suspiciously 
simple, for it presupposes that what is to be found inside the bean will 
be interpreted alike by every bean-cutter; and neither man offers 


than another. 

Both men use the metaphor of a map to describe the relationship be- 
tween words and things. A portion of the earth is to a map as a 
life fact is to a statement about it. A map is not the territory it 
stands for; words are not things. A map must not have a different 
structure from the territory: Chicago must not be located west of 
San Francisco. “A language to be useful,’ says Lee, quoting Kor- 
zybski, “should be similar in its structure to the structure of events 
which it is supposed to represent”. For Korzybski the only “real” 
events are in the “mad dance of the electrons”, on the microscopic, 
unspeakable level, “known only through scientific inference”. But this 
is not the “structure of events” which Lee and Hayakawa are talking 
about. When they talk about maps and structure, their “structure” of 
the territory is only the convenient fiction of the mind, the East-West 
relationship between points on the earth’s surface by which man can, 
through his concept of space, move about more conveniently and direct 
other men’s movements. In this situation, it would be quite improper to 
ask: “Is San Francisco really west of Chicago?”, as if we thought the 
ultimate nature of reality were at stake. The “structure” to which 
these men think language should conform seems something like the 
“common sense” view of things; and Hayakawa practically says as 
much when he urges that our linguistic “formulations” should be 
made in such a way that “everybody will agree”. Swift called this the 
appeal to “the weakest noodle”. It is quite proper to demand that a 
map maker place San Francisco “west” of Chicago, but to accomplish 
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this, he does not need instruction in language, but in geography and 
cartography ; and, if he were an immoral sort of map maker, he would 
need instruction in ethics. Lee and Hayakawa think that most map 
makers confound travellers through ignorance, or seek to deceive, 
or palm off whimseys. They find it “profitable and expedient to betray 
[our faith] by making ‘maps’ which do not fit the facts”, warns Lee. 

Hayakawa is no less impressed by the prevalence of betrayers, but 
he concedes that “in the course of writing reports of personal exper- 
iences, it will be found that in spite of all endeavors to keep judg- 
ment out, some will creep in”. That little word “creep”, which has 
crept into Hayakawa’s sentence, is what he himself would call a 
“loaded” word—a “judgment”. It is not surprizing to find him passing 
judgment, but it is alarming to find him discouraging its exercise. 
Education in language habits seems to involve arousing a distrust in 
the judgments of others, and discouraging any training which might 
develop the judgment of the student. 

Both men admit that there is a kind of writing which is not like a 
map. Hayakawa calls this “affective communication”. “In the evalua- 
tion of a novel, poem, play, or short story ... the usefulness of a given 
piece of writing as a ‘map’ of actual ‘territories’ is always secondary— 
sometimes quite irrelevant”, says Hayakawa. But general semantics 
can provide no criteria for the judgment of such pieces. It can merely 
warn us that they are not “scientific”. Hayakawa tells us that “Lin- 
coln could have signified just as much for scientific purposes had he 
said ‘government of, by, and for the people’, or even more simply, 
‘a people’s government’.” But “he hammers the word ‘people’ at us 
three times”. (That word “hammers” crept in). In order to make his 
book more useful, Hayakawa abandons general semantics at this 
point and borrows some of the familiar techniques of literary critic- 
ism. Lee is much less hospitable to imaginative literature. He is afraid 
that readers will mistake “fantasy stuff” for the life facts. Insofar as 
he suggests any criterion for the judgment of such literature, it 
proves to be a measure by which we can determine which author is 
the “most extensionalized, most thoroughly orientated by life facts”. 
But he distrusts verbal structures which are without “factual under- 
pinnings”. 

It is indeed a curious world which these two men conjure up. It 
seems to be a world without ethics or morality; it is a world in which 
all judgments are merely extremely complicated snarls and purrs; it 
is a world in which traps for the unwary lie on every hand; it is a 
world in which we must constantly cavil, but never admire; and 
finally it is a world in which vulgarity cracks the whip and lucky is 
the man who escapes neurosis. 


Wuu1aM M. SALE, Jr. 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 
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Studies in the History of Science. By various authors. University of 
Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 123. 


The volume contains eight authoritative essays. 

E. A. Speiser (“Ancient Mesopotamia and the Beginnings of Sci- 
ence”) discusses certain Sumerian tablets dating from the middle of 
the fourth Millennium B.c. which, he believes, “point to Mesopotamia 
as the oldest known center of scientific observation permanently re- 
corded”. Originally intended to preserve the newly acquired know- 
ledge of writing, these tablets are not the usual run of business docu- 
ments, but early in their history contain analytical listings of animals 
and plants. They came to serve as the beginnings of a widely diffused 
scholarly tradition which emphasized philological study, but embraced 
in addition a rudimentary natural science. The original impetus to 
the invention of script and the ensuing scientific developments the 
author sees in a concept of society which emphasized the rights of the 
individual and restricted the powers of the state. The “lack of breadth 
and balance” in the early scientific development of totalitarian Egypt 
is, on the other hand, “probably related to a different set of values 
attached to life and government and tradition”. 

Otto E. Neugebauer (“Some Fundamental Concepts in Ancient As- 
tronomy”) emphasizes how greatly the development of early astro- 
nomical theory was influenced by a single fact, the variability in the 
length of the days at different times of the year. 

Herman Ranke (“Medicine and Surgery in Ancient Egypt”) anal- 
yzes the Papyri Ebers and Edwin Smith, both remarkably free from 
magic as contrasted with a group of three later medical papyri, in 
which the inclination toward magic is pronounced. The change in 
views and methods revealed in the later writings may, Professor Ranke 
believes, be related to the general unrest and uncertainty which fol- 
lowed the Hyksos invasion. 

Henry E. Sigerist (“Medieval Medicine’) sketches the events lead- 
ing to the synthesis of Greek, Arabic, Jewish, and Western European 
thought which is so characteristic of medieval medicine. 

Richard H. Shryock (“The Rise of Modern Scientific Medicine”) 
relates the rise of modern scientific medicine to the rapid development 
of clinical-pathological research in the period 1750-1850. Evarts A. 
Graham (“Two Centuries of Surgery”) follows with a fascinating 
survey of progress in surgery since 1740. 

Edgar A. Singer (“Logico-Historical Study of Mechanism, Vital- 
ism, Naturalism”) by the use of his “logico-historical” method arrives 
at a theorem whose acceptance, he believes, would still the old conflict 
between mechanism, vitalism, and naturalism. 
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The book ends with Herman Weyl’s “The Mathematical Way of 
Thinking”, an exposition of the thought processes of the mathematician, 
which demands for its appreciation greater proficiency in the subject 
than I possess. 


Howarp B, ADELMANN 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Hippocratic Medicine. Its Spirit and Method. By WiLL1AM ARTHUR 
HerweLt. New York, Morningside Heights, Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xviii, 149. 

Confused, contradictory, and perplexing is the tradition that has 
grown up around the Father of Medicine. Of his life we know almost 
nothing, and there is no certainty that he wrote a single word of the 
vast Corpus of writings with which his name has been associated. If 
the statements of Aristotle and Plato reflect accurately Hippocrates’ 
teaching, not a single treatise of the Corpus can be called “genuine”. 
Hippocrates, as Edelstein says, is more than a mere name, but a name 
“ohne Werk”. The Corpus Hippocraticum is best looked upon as the 
remains of the medical literature of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 

But the tradition is a glorious one. The wholesome ideals, and the 
sane, objective, and even scientific tone of the best of the so-called 
Hippocratic works have aroused the admiration of scholars and in- 
spired countless generations of physicians. Had the course of events 
allowed that tradition to develop uninterruptedly medicine would, no 
doubt, be farther advanced than it is today. 

Professor Heidel quite correctly regards the legendary Hippocrates 
as merely the symbol of a period in the development of medicine. He 
has written a brief and scholarly discussion of the spirit and the meth- 
ods of early Greek medicine in the period “defined as extending from 
the middle of the fifth to the latter part of the fourth cnetury B.c., or, 
roughly, from Empedocles to Aristotle”. The book is a welcome supple- 
ment to his earlier work, The Heroic Age of Science. Writing pri- 
marily for the physician, Professor Heidel wisely avoids the discussion 
of literary and historical problems, such as the “Hippocratic question”. 
His little book should admirably serve its purpose within the limits he 
has set. The physician who wants to learn more about the more tech- 
nical aspects of Greek medicine will, however, have to turn to other 
works, and he would do well, in any event, to read first some good 
edition of Hippocrates, such as the admirable one of W. H. S. Jones 
in the Loeb Classical Library. 


Howarp B. ADELMANN 


CornELL UNIVERSITY 
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This Great Argument. A study of Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana as 
a gloss upon Paradise Lost. By Maurice KELLEY. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 270. 


For the specialist this is a very valuable book, carrying the study of 
the MS. of Milton’s De Doctrina beyond anything achieved by the 
Columbia editors,* and attempting to formulate Milton’s meaning with 
the utmost precision attainable. Indeed, it is a model of austerely exact 
scholarship, whose conclusions resolutely refuse to go beyond the 
facts. [And the consistency and excellence of Dr. Kelley’s perform- 
ance lend weight to the virtual manifesto of historical method with 
which he commences and concludes. But of this more below.] For the 
student of the history of thought the volume is a clear and useful 
compendium of Milton’s opinions on a large range of theological 
topics. 

Lost until 1823 (to the great advantage of Miltons’ reputation for 
orthodoxy), the De Doctrina was edited and translated by Sumner in 
1825; but full study of it belongs mainly to our own day. The single 
MS. consists of (A) the first fourteen, which include the most heret- 
ical chapters, in a fair copy by Skinner (made after B and C), and 
(B) the rest in the hand of Picard, Milton’s principal amanuensis 
about 1660 (identified by Hanford), but with (C) subsequent altera- 
tions in several unidentified hands. Hanford argued that the work, 
substantially as we have it, was almost ready for publication in 1660, 
when forestalled by the Restoration. Then (after rather indiscrimi- 
nate use of the De Doctrina by Saurat, Larson and Tillyard in quest 
of support for their peculiar readings of Milton’s mind) Sewell at- 
tempted to show that, while B roughly represented the body of divinity 
used in Paradise Lost, C gave evidence of important advances towards 
heterodoxy subsequent to the writing of at least parts of the epic, 
and that A had incorporated more important revisions of the same 
heretical character, with the result that the De Doctrina as we have 
it could not safely be used as a gloss on Paradise Lost. Against Sew- 
ell’s position Kelley’s main attack is directed, with sorties against M. 
Saurat—and indeed all comers. 

Taking the De Doctrina as his starting point, Kelley demonstrates 
in detail (what indeed no one would deny) that many of its doctrines 
are reflected in Paradise Lost. By a skilful and, taken individually, a 


*I add here the other studies to which I briefly allude in this notice: De 
Doctrina in Milton, Works, N.Y., Columbia University Press, XIV-XVII 
(1933); J. H. Hanford in Studies in Philology 17. 309 ff. and P.M.L.A. 
38. 2090 ff.; D. Saurat, Milton, Man and Thinker (1925); M. A. Larson, The 
Modernity of Milton (1927); E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (1930); [G. C. 
Taylor, Milton’s Use of Du Bartas (1934) ;] A. Sewell in Essays and Studies 
of the English Association 19. 40 ff., and A Study of Milton’s Christian 
Doctrine (1939). For further bibliography see Kelley, pp. 255-7, and add 
my review of Sewell in Modern Language Review 34. 593 ff. 
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convincing handling of passages adduced by Sewell to prove a radical 
divergence between the two, he shows that these passages either do 
not or, failing that, need not bear the interpretation which Sewell 
places upon them, and that the case for a radical divergence is “not 
proven”. Here I think Kelley is right, as also when he subjects 
Saurat’s interpretations to a similar scrutiny and shows once more how 
little evidence there is that Milton was influenced by the Zohar. 

Dr. Kelley’s investigation proceeds under the most rigorous of self- 
imposed limitations. He barely considers the possibility that Paradise 
Lost represents on some subjects an advance in Milton’s thinking (not 
necessarily towards increased heterodoxy) beyond the De Doctrina. 
Such differences as he detects he is content to ascribe to the require- 
ments, consciously accepted, of poetic treatment, and by applying this 
formula he makes a valuable contribution to our understanding of the 
Son in books ITI, V, and VI. But I do not think that the formula could 
be made satisfactorily to cover the cosmology of the epic, or perhaps 
its total view of the Trinity. Certainly the difference in purpose and 
method between poem and treatise must be constantly borne in mind. 
But does it not amount to more than the “requirements” respectively 
of dialectic and aesthetic? Milton is so essentially the poet that he 
sometimes thinks better and more cogently when he imagines than 
when he argues. I have said this before; and in partial response to 
the suggestion Mr. Sewell has conceded that more than the De Doc- 
trina the poems may embody Miltons’ most profoundly held beliefs. 


_I confess I am not altogether satisfied with this concession; but to 


Dr. Kelley it falls into that large class of judgments which he con- 
temptuously dismisses as intuitions. 

Dr. Keliey’s statement of the principle on which he proceeds—his 
virtual manifesto, as I have called it—places him in the strictest sect 
of the historians. He will receive as Milton’s intention and meaning 
only what the poet clearly formulates as such: he will read the lines, 
never between the lines. For Dr. Kelley’s limited investigation the 
principle is perhaps sufficient, and it is perennially useful as a correc- 
tive wherever critics like Mr. Tillyard are tempted to set aside Mil- 
tons’ express statements because these conflict with their intuitions. 
But with what statement of Milton’s does Mr. Sewell’s concession, 
above mentioned, conflict? We are all sons of Adam, and Dr, Kelley 
is, like Mr. Tillyard, subject to his own special temptation: it is to 
claim for the principle appropriate to his limited investigation an un- 
limited validity and sufficiency. From the intuitionists, real or imag- 
ined, he extends his attack to sober scholars, whose suggested sources 
of Paradise Lost are not really valueless because partial parallels occur 
in the De Doctrina or because they cannot be established to the ex- 
clusion of every other possibility: Professor Taylor in particular has 
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not deserved the censorious attitude adopted towards him. But what 
is much more important, Dr. Kelley seems to mistake the nature of 
criticism and to wish unduly to limit its activities. He would restrict 
it to the establishment of certainties, which is often quite beyond its 
power; he would debar it from all use of hypothesis, which, even if 
criticism were an exact science, must still be allowed; he would force 
it to abandon for ever the attempt to understand those aspects of Mil- 
ton’s mind and art which are beyond, not contrary to, his avowed in- 
tentions and fully formulated meanings. Criticism, like other types of 
discovery, proceeds by trial and error. Admirably calculated to the 
detection of error, Dr. Kelley’s principle, if mistaken for one of un- 
limited validity and sufficiency, would bring trial to an end and thus 
frustrate all the larger purposes of Milton criticism. Fortunately this 
will never happen. For in his practice even Dr. Kelley sometimes 
allows himself more latitude than he will readily concede to others, 
The real light which he throws on books III, V, and VI, incomplete 
though it be, depends on a use of hypothesis which carries him well 
ahead of Milton’s formulated meaning and avowed intention. 
A. S. P. WoopHoUSsE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The Problem of Logic. By ANprew Paut UsHENKo. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 228. 


This book is an argument for an “intuitional” approach to the prob- 
lems of logic, as opposed to the “postulational” approach which the 
author finds prevalent among present day logicians. In ch. I, “The 
Nature of Logic”, the “postulationalists” are criticized mainly because, 
allegedly, they (a) segregate the formulas of logic into an “isolated 
calculus” (16), and (b) do not recognize “the theory of logic” in any 
other form than as a theory about symbolic formulas. The author (1) 
considers the formulas of logic as shorthand for meaningful state- 
ments in English. Assuming the existence of propositions, he (2) 
wants to replace the study of the symbolic formulas of logic by a study 
of the propositions these formulas signify. 

It is not clear to the reviewer exactly what are the points of dis- 
agreement between the “postulational” and “intuitional” schools of 
thought. Confronted with a system of formulas which are shorthand 
for significant statements in English, one may naturally study the 
purely symbolic features of these formulas, meanwhile disregarding 
their significance. The fruitfulness of such a study is sufficiently 
proved by the host of interesting results already obtained. By disre- 
garding the significance of the formulas, one does not deny it; and if 
a significant sentence signifies such a thing as a proposition, of course 
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one may also make the propositions signified the object of a special 
study. Though today many logicians would be inclined to disbelieve 
the existence of such a thing as propositions, this disbelief is-certainly 
not essential to the modern mathematical treatment of logic. (In his 
recent /ntroduction to Semantics, Carnap has even developed a theory 
of propositions.) To deny the existence of propositions, finally, is only 
to reject one analysis of the phenomenon of significance, and this 
phenomenon—which then must be analyzed in some other way—still is 
a legitimate object of study. In conclusion, “postulationalism” and “in- 
tuitionalism” are as such, not two opposed theories, but two different 
approaches to one field of investigation. 

The “intuitional theory of logic” envisaged by the author is defined 
as a theory of the “form” or “structure” of propositions. The author 
fails to recognize that while the “structure” of a symbolic formula is a 
well-defined concept, no clear definition of the “structure” of a pro- 
position has ever been given. Having defined “the significance of a 
term or of a construct” as “its contribution to the articulation and 
unity of a conceptual context in abstraction from connotative mean- 
ing” (26), the author goes on to define “logical form” as “the order 
of distribution of conceptual significance among the elements of a 
context” (28). To the reviewer, the definiens is here at least as obscure 
as the definiendum. 

One can wholeheartedly agree with the author in his contention that 
the philosophical problems of logic offer a rich and uncharted field of 
investigation. But it is a field where the difficulty in effectively check- 
ing results tempts one to excuse lack of rigor and encourages one to 
exaggerated ambition. It is to be lamented that, in the present work, 
the author has not guarded against these errors and so has failed to 
make any manifest contributions, 

In the three first of the book’s six chapters, various problems of 
formal logic are reviewed from an “intuitional” point of view. Unfor- 
tunately, the discussions suffer from considerable obscurity and con- 
fusion. In ch. I, §4, the terms “extensional” and “intensional” are 
used in two quite different senses, as is obvious already from the two 
opening sentences: “Logic is an extensional system because deduction 
depends on formal properties and not, as the advocates of ‘intensional 
logic’ hold, on connotation... . . The extensional nature of logic can 
best be expressed by the so-called postulates of extensionality” (34). 
The first of these statements seems to. express the fact that, according 
to our intuition of logical truth, the “descriptive” terms fall into vari- 
ous “categories” and a logically true statement remains logically true 
if we replace any of its descriptive terms by any other descriptive term 
of the same category. There is no relation between this fact and the 
fact that most contemporary systems of logic contain “postulates of 
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extensionality”, i.¢., postulates to the effect that properties (or rela- 
tions) with the same extension are identical. 

Ch. II is devoted to “The Paradoxes of Logic”. After a rather un- 
systematic review of the treatment of the classical paradoxes in mod- 
ern logic, the author (in §7) offers certain solutions of his own to 
some of them, The Epimenides is (78, 79) stated in the form ‘All 
propositions written within the rectangle of Fig. 1 are false’ (‘A’), 
where ‘A’ is in actual fact the only statement written in that rectangle. 
With regard to this paradox, the author maintains that ‘A’ can be 
“given explicitly” (?) as ‘A is true, and A is false’. This form of the 
Epimenides is then declared to be, not a paradox, but a “violation of 
the principles of logical formation” and “because of this violation a 
concealed expression of ‘p.~p’” (81-82). A paradox such as Epime- 
nides is the derivation of a contradiction where all the sentences in- 
volved apparently are meaningful and which proceeds by apparently 
valid modes of inference from apparently true hypotheses. To solve 
such a paradox is to show that one of these appearances is false. Does 
the author wish (1) to deny the meaningfulness of the sentence ‘A’, 
or (2) to assail the validity of some mode of reasoning involved? The 
reference to “principles of logical formation” suggests (1), while the 
use of the phrase “contradiction”, on the other hand, seems to forbid 
(1)—a meaningless combination of words is not usually designated a 
“contradiction”. But in case that (2) represents the author’s argu- 
ment, he fails to show what mode of reasoning he wishes to reject. 

Another form of the Epimenides (‘This proposition is false’) is 
allegedly solved by the adoption of the principle that “no sign can 
name an object whose constitution involves that very sign” (83). 
This principle is de facto refuted by the Gédel method of constructing 
sentences that speak about themselves. Furthermore, since the phrase 
“this proposition” is supposed to be a name for the proposition ex- 
pressed by the sentence ‘This proposition is false’, not for the sentence 
itself, the principle does not at all apply to the particular form of the 
Epimenides which is under discussion. In order to relate the principle 
to the paradox, one would have to change either the paradoxical state- 
ment into: ‘This sentence is false’, or the principle into: ‘If a name 
occurs in a sentence, the name can not signify the proposition which 
the sentence signifies’. No reasons in favor of the latter principle can 
be gathered from the author’s exposition. 

As an alternative to Russell’s theory of types, the author seems to 
recommend the following theory. A property like yellowness “can be 
visualized and therefore thought of . . . without imagining it together 
with a particular object”. Such a property is therefore not a “struc- 
ture” or “propositional function”, while a property like Russell’s 
impredicability is a “structure”. Now, the author proposes “as a re- 
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strictive condition of logical formation” that “a predicate which is 
[read: signifies] a structure or a propositional function can not take 
another such predicate as a value [read: substituend] of its argument” 
(85). Let us assume that the concept of a “structure” could be made 
sufficiently precise, Let us assume that the concept of a non-structural 
property could be made sufficiently clear. Presumably, the author would 
then cali a “structure” the significance of any sentential function 
constructed on the basis of predicates which denote non-structural 
properties. What would now a formal system, satisfying the author’s 
restrictive principle, look like? The primitive predicates of the system 
would naturally all be required to denote non-structural properties and 
so would be permissible substituends for argument variables, But the 
system would contain no “axioms of reducibility” allowing us to re- 
place sentential functions by simple predicates. Such a system would 
certainly contain none of the formulas proscribed by Russell’s theory 
of types, but it would at the same time be hopelessly inadequate for 
mathematics ! 

Under the title “Consistency and the Decision-problem”, various 
logical results are presented, vaguely, incompletely, and with several 
inaccuracies. The opening sentences are startling to the reader who 
has just considered the previous chapter on the paradoxes of logic. 
“The problem of consistency is a peculiarity of the postulational logic. 
When the principles of logic are accepted on purely intuitive grounds, 
there can be no question.concerning their truth and significance” (87). 
The comments on Gédel’s incompleteness theorem (115, 116) are 
singularly inadequate. When the author asserts that, “to the intuition- 
alist”, Gédel’s result shows “that postulational systems are always in- 
adequate as expressions of the logic of intuition”, he is only repeating 
the prevalent interpretation. The charge that Gédel’s proof may 
hinge on “a confusion between proposition and propositional function” 
is unfounded and even incomprehensible. 

In the three last chapters of the book, the author ventures into purely 
speculative regions. The following passage on the principle of non- 
contradiction is a good sample of the incommunicative style employed 
here and elsewhere in the book. “Of course, to describe a continuum 
in terms of emerging qualities is already a conceptual analysis, but 
this can not be helped since we must understand the nature of disposi- 
tions through their outcome in manifestations. To be more precise, the 
principle of non-contradiction, although not descriptive of a continuum 
in its state of pure potentiality, is a rule in agreement with which 
actualization must take place” (160). 


ANDERS WEDBERG 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


Pa a instance Hilbert and Bernays: Grundlagen der Mathematik, II, 
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The Second Yearbook of Research and Statistical Methodology. Books 
and Reviews. Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros. Highland Park, New 
Jersey, The Gryphon Press, 1941. Pp. xxii, 384. 


It is the editor’s purpose to present excerpts of reviews—some very 
short and others very long indeed—of books in a variety of subjects, 
dealing with methods of research and statistics. The editor—judging 
from the preface—in undertaking his arduous task was motivated by 
a kind of reform spirit; for he would “instill students and teachers 
with the awareness that much of what they have learned is obsolete 
or false; that also they must be given assistance in selecting modern 
textbooks and must be informed of merits and limitations of competing 
textbooks”. 

A specialist or quasi-specialist in a particular subject might at once, 
and appropriately, question the necessity of having someone else com- 
pile book reviews for him from journals with which, in all probability, 
he is familiar and most of which are readily accessible. The editor’s 
reply is that “... most reviews written by statisticians conversant with 
present-day deevlopments are, for all practical purposes, inaccessible 
because they are scattered among numerous journals in different 
fields”. 

To test this claim of the editor’s, I carefully examined the sources of 
the reviews of about fifteen of the books in or related to my own sub- 
ject. I found the editor’s contention to be only partly justified; for 
most of the journals containing the reviews are readily accessible to 
me. Furthermore, many of the non-accessible reviews are from jour- 
nals to which the specialist or quasi-specialist would not turn for his 
technical reviews; é¢.g., an inconsequential statement on a volume deal- 
ing with “factorial analysis” in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, or a similarly useless notice in the American Political 
Science Review, concerning a book on the same subject. 

I did find it interesting and valuable, however, to read book reviews 
taken from mathematical journals with which I would not ordinarily 
come in contact. Furthermore, The Second Yearbook has value in that 
it provides reviews of books more or less adjacent to one’s own field; 
books which one might not otherwise encounter, in the course of his 
usual reading and activity. 

There is another disadvantage that is inevitable and inheres in any 
such undertaking as this Yearbook: namely, all the included reviews 
are available much earlier in the journals themselves than they are 
in the Yearbook—by one, two, three, or more years. 

Of the editor’s eleven objectives of the Yearbook, four, it seems, 
are reasonably well achieved and are the special contribution of this 
publication: (1) “to encourage research workers to consider and ex- 
amine methodology books intended for workers in other fields and also 
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books on general history of science, scientific method, and the social 
relations of science”; (2) “to indicate the vast extension of fields in 
which statistical techniques are being found useful and necessary” ; 
(3) “to make readily available important and provocative statements 
‘which, though appearing in book reviews, have considerable value 
entirely apart from a consideration of the book under review”; (4) 
“to improve the quality of book reviews by stimulating reviewers to 
take their responsibilities more seriously by refusing to review books 
which they cannot, or will not, appraise competently or honestly”. This 
last objective is to be achieved, presumably, by placing all reviews in 
juxtaposition; the poor ones to suffer by ready comparison with the 
others. Perhaps the reasonable satisfaction of these four objectives 
justifies this large volume, obviously entailing extensive and arduous 
labor. 

The use of the book is facilitated by excellent indexes of titles and 
names, and by the comprehensive classified index to the reviewed books, 


FRANK S. FREEMAN 
CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 


The Plans of Men. By Lronarv W. Doos. Published for the Institute 
of Human Relations, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xiv, 414. 

The author’s attempt to design the outlines of a philosophy of plan- 
ning deserves attention. Our social as well as individual life becomes 
increasingly subject to conscious planning. Speculations about the 
future guide human activities in the present. A variety of social in- 
stitutions deal with specialized details of planning in such fields as 
production, consumption, population, housing, mental hygiene. In this 
“primer” of planning the author depicts the general features of a phe- 
nomenon that leaves its imprints upon all aspects of modern life. 

The undertaking opens a new field to theoretical speculation. Its 
wide scope makes shortcomings unavoidable. Basic concepts such as 
‘value’ and ‘planning’ not only lack precise definition but are actually 
used in very different connotation. The term ‘value’ stands generally 
for social institutions (as opposed to social attitudes) ; the same term 
is used when reference is made to economic assets, to prejudices and 
to evaluations. Not little confusion is caused by the fact that the scope 
of ‘planning’, the central subject of the book, is not clearly circum- 
scribed. In the discussion of planning, the line of thought travels along 
prediction problems and switches to the problem of determination of 
values. Planning, also, to the author, is synonymous with scientific 
observation and social control. It is identified with the “nature of 
man”. Unfortunately, the author sometimes seems just as confused as 
the reader with regard to the definition of the problem at hand. 
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The greatest happiness for the greatest number, formulated as the 
goal of “maximum gratification and minimum frustration”, is the 
guiding principle of the discourse. 


SvEND RIEMER 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


Philo and the Oral Law. The Philonic Interpretation of Biblical Law 
in Relation to the Palestinian Halakah. By SAMuEL BELKIN. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. iv, 292. 


As against those scholars who have maintained that Philo drew 
almost exclusively upon non-Jewish sources for his interpretations of 
Biblical law, Professor Belkin, analyzing the legal material in Philo, 
finds that in great part these interpretations accord with the principles 
of the Oral Law of Palestinian Judaism. He reasons that the Pales- 
tinian Oral Law exerted a deep influence upon the religious and social 
life of the Hellenistic Jews, that the Alexandrian Jewish courts, al- 
though naturally affected by the environment in some degree, accepted 
the authority of the Palestinian law, and that Philo’s interpretations 
reflected the actual influence of these courts. Mr. Belkin’s analysis 
comprehends a wide variety of institutions—The Temple Ritual, the 
Priesthood, Civil and Criminal Law, Oaths and Vows, the Judiciary, 
the Calendar, The Family, Sexual Morality—and is carried out with 
erudition and clarity. The critics (for the subject is at present under 
lively discussion) will doubtless take issue with the author on specific 
points, but even after possible overstatements have been corrected and 
individual arguments refuted, there will remain an impressive demon- 
stration of his main thesis. An inevitable inference from Mr. Belkin’s 
book is that the non-Jewish influence on this aspect of Philo’s thinking 
was not relatively so great as has been believed, but since his aim did 
not include a consideration of all the material pointing to Greek and 
Roman courts as sources of Philo’s law (material such as Goodenough 
and Heinemann have collected), we may expect that the debate will 
now take this form: Did Philo in sum depend more on Jewish, or 
more on Greek and Roman sources for his law? . 

Harry CAPLAN 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
The Organization of Knowledge. An Introduction to Philosophical 

Analysis. By GLENN Nec.ey. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 

Pp. xiv, 374. 

This introduction to philosophical analysis is apparently intended as 
a text, but its usefulness for that purpose is doubtful. The author’s 
method is Hegelian, moving through a succession of misty “points of 
view” and nebulous “categories”. The style is verbose wiyh little effort 
made at precision and definiteness. Analysis is a word be which the 
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author is very fond; it occurs in almost every sentence, along with 
certain others, such as pattern, adjustment, integration, etc. His meth- 
od of thought, however, has no connection with the analytic tendencies 
of recent empiricism; the author seems to identify analysis with think- 
ing in general. Hence any assertion which the author chooses to make 
is loosely called an analytic fact. It is obvious that such use of the 
word deprives it of all definite meaning. 

In the Preface we learn that the author has been interested in the 
“curricular experiment” known as general or survey courses and re- 
gards such courses as the “most significant advance recently made 
beyond the traditional academic curriculum”, The question is, however, 
whether such general-survey courses do not tend to be thin and verbal; 
can there be real thinking which does not come in contact with specific 
problems in specific contexts ? 

To follow Professor Negley through the cloudy labyrinth of his 
dialectical treatment of individual, material and formal “points of 
view” and the “categories” included under them is impossible in this 
review. I shall comment upon merely one or two turns of the argu- 
ment. Thinking is done, it seems, by individuals. There is then an 
“individual point of view” of which the first “category” is Physical 
Man, a being of wants and desires. This gives occasion for such a 
remark as the following: “Provision for the physical well-being of 
individuals is thus the first necessity of social or political organization, 
an analytic fact of which we in the United States have but recently 
and grudgingly begun to recognize in legislation” (66), This strikes 
me as a most unanalytic statement. In the past it was thought that 
individuals could look after their own physical wants and that the 
function of society, as organized in the state, was limited to protecting 
men from each other. It is perhaps true that our economic life has now 
come to a pass where it is impossible for many individuals to provide 
for themselves. But it is insidious propaganda to imply that it is de- 
sirable that all individuals should depend, for the satisfaction of their 
physical wants, on the state. 

The second category from the “individual point of view” is the 
Social Group. The “adjustment” of the two “factors”, Physical Man 
and Social Man, is in the category of Person. Integration of Per- 
sonality is to be maintained through “the endurance of opposition 
rather than by ignoring or liquidating one of the opposing factors” 
(80). Professor Negley is thus led to the paradox that integration is 
achieved only through the maintenance of conflict. The unhappy indi- 
vidual torn by conflict between his private and public selves can con- 
gratulate himself that this conflict is integration. This comes very 
close to saying that war is peace. Would not a more truly analytic 
solution of the same problem in general say that the difference is often 
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essential to co-operation, but that conflict and opposition are not? Thus 
in the case of the private and public aspects of our lives, why not say 
that both are necessary in a healthy life and that the two aspects need 
not conflict with each other, though they often do? 

The book as a whole is not lacking in bits of wisdom, lucid insights, 
fragments of common sense and a supply of jokes. 

There are four entertaining chapters on fallacies, and critical essays 
on Bentham, E. Jordan, and Georges Gurvitch. 


WILLIAM CurTIS SWABEY 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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Essay on the Foundations of Aesthetics. An Analysis of Aesthetical Form. 
By F. H. HEINEMANN. Paris, Hermann et Cie. 1939. Pp. 49. 


This ambitious essay enlarges upon a paper read to the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Aesthetics in 1937. The subtitle indicates the author’s 
main concern. To the end of making out an analysis of aesthetical form, 
Professor Heinemann seeks to establish distinctions between three varieties 
of aesthetical form—forma formans, forma formata, and forma se formans. 
This scholastic terminology is used to designate alleged differences within 
any actual aesthetic experience. “Forma formans” designates the self- 
conscious and deliberate ac’ivities of the artist; “forma formata” designates 
the perceived physical object which results from that activity; “forma se 
formans” designates the unconscious processes which generate beauty in 
nature. 

Upon this basis Professor Heinemann projects a survey of aesthetical 
forms. Throughout that survey adherence to the basic distinctions made in 
the first place is rigorously carried out. This procedure issues in admirably 
clear dialectic by which those distinctions in point of form are elucidated. 
Yet the exclusive character of distinctions made by way of forma formans, 
forma formata, and forma se formata constrains Professor Heinemann to 
ignore distinctions in point of familiar forms that are taken into account 
by psychological and sociological views in aesthetics, as well as by incon- 
ography and the general history of art. 


RALPH W. CHURCH 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Efficient Causality in Aristotle and St. Thomas. By F, X. MEEHAN. Wash- 
ington, D.C. Catholic University of America. 1940. Pp. xxii, 424. 


This bulky dissertation presents first of all an excellent exposition of 
Aristotle’s conception of causality, an exposition that proceeds smoothly 
enough for two reasons: first, the author checks his interpretation by con- 
stant reference to the best recent commentators on Aristotle; and, second, 
Aristotle’s doctrine is not complicated by the introduction of an omnipotent 
and creative personal God. 

The author’s statement of the conditions of efficiency according to St. 
Thomas can also be set forth clearly; among these conditions are the 
potentiality of agent and patient, their antecedent dissimilarity, a physical 
contact between the cause and the effect, the unimpeded action of the cause, 
and its occasional immanency. 

The difficulties and obscurities in the philosophy of St. Thomas appear as 
soon as the author turns to examine two important questions. The first of 
these is how divine “premotion” and the efficiency of secondary causes can 
be reconciled. Motion of the first cause is a physical prerequisite for the 
action of the creature, for God is a more immediate and intimate cause in 
physical or human behavior than is the action of created beings themselves, 
a view that obviously suggests insurmountable difficulties in any attempt to 
maintain man’s free will. Yet, in spite of such assertions, St. Thomas offers 
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several arguments against Moslem occasionalism; in fact, Father Meehan 
is able to state ten principal ones. The second question, difficult to determine 
according to St. Thomas’ teaching, is whether the principle of causality is 
synthetic or analytic, a question not settled in this thesis, but suggestive of 
another one, namely, what is the most adequate formula for the principle? 
Father Meehan concludes that it should rus as follows: “whatever exists by 
participation is caused by another, and, ultimately, by the being who is such 
by very essence” (374). These two problems in St. Thomas’ view of causality 
as stated by the author suggest to this reader, at least, what difficulty the 
Angelic Doctor had in escaping from a Neo-Platonic world view. 


J. R. CrEsSSWwELL 
West VirciInia UNIVERSITY 


The Clash of Political Ideals. A Source Book on Democracy, Communism 
and the Totalitarian State. Selected and Annotated by ALBERT R. CHAN- 
DLER. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 1940. Pp. xx, 273. 


This book is devised for those who wish to learn something at first hand 
from the literature of Democracy and its rivals. The first thirteen chapters 
sample writings on Democracy from Thucydides to John Dewey. Selections 
from Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin account for two chapters more. Pas- 
sages from the writings of Mussolini and Hitler and one on “The Spirit 
of Japan”, a chapter of passages from Pope Pius XI, and a brief “Epilogue: 
American Aspirations in 1940” containing some excerpts from Dorothy 
Thompson’s column, round out the book. The editor has prefaced each 
selection with a very brief factual introduction. There is a very scant 
bibliography at the end. Instructors in political theory who have no objec- 
tion to the use of rather brief selections will find the book useful. 


Otto F. KRAUSHAAR 
Situ COLLEGE 


Marx’ philosophische Entwicklung, sein Verhdltnis zu Hegel. Konrap 

Bekker. Ziirich, Oprecht. 1940. Pp. ii, 134. 

The author’s aim in this meticulous textual study is immanent critique of. 
Marx’s system as a whole. Much material bearing on its early phases are 
borrowed from Cornu’s excellent work. The approach via Hegel is reminis- 
cent of Lukacs’s famous Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein, for it tends 
to overemphasize the subjective and abstract in Marx. The concrete his- 
torical, political and economic analysis is sacrificed to a passion for the 
abstract categories presupposed in it, which does not prevent the author’s 
careful attempt, for example, to derive the dialectical categories from the 
terminology of Kapital, from being very interesting indeed. 

The conclusion states that although relativistic and pragmatic strands are 
to be found in his philosophy, Marx upheld “objective knowledge of objec- 
tive facts”. Marx’s real dialectic was a legitimate synthesis of his realism, 
and his rationalism derived from Hegel. Whether Marx’s concretized 
materialistic development of Hegel’s thought is regarded as the adequate 
and necessary realization of its essential content, or a betrayal of it, as the 
philosophies of history say, turns upon the question whether “the most 
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valuable content of speculative idealism is, as Marx believed, the idea of 
actual, concrete freedom, and whether its mission obliges it to realize this 
freedom.” 

V. J. McGrt 


Hunter COLLEGE 


Hegel’s Hellenic Ideal. By J. GLenN Gray. New York, King’s Crown Press, 
1941. Pp. viii, 104. 

Dr. Gray reviews “the values which Hegel considered preéminently charac- 
teristic of Greek culture”, built around their concept of freedom as “at- 
tained through progress from the subjective and inward to the objective 
and substantial” ; and traces “the way in which these values helped to deter- 
mine his judgment of modern civilization” (vii). It is well shown that 
Hegel’s dialectics did not pervert historical fact, that he was able to see 
in the modern world only a limited progress over that of the Greeks. A 
welcome work at any time, but particularly today when we know Hegel so 
inadequately. 


Rocer W. HotmeEs 
Mount Horyoxe CoLiece 


La filosofia dell’esistenza e Carlo Jaspers. Per Lutci1 PAreyson. Napoli, 
Luigi Loffredo, 1940. Pp. xxiv, 310. 


This book is a critical exposition of what in Italy is somewhat naively 
called “the philosophy of the day”, “esistenzialismo”, from the Kierke- 
gaardian Existensphilosophie by way of Karl Jaspers. Esistenzialismo is 
welcomed for its emphasis on personality and the religious character of the 
spiritual life—a recalling of man to himself in the best tradition of St. 
Augustine (“in teipsum redi”) and away from the mechanistic and intel- 
lectualistic applications of thought which Italian thinkers today are so 
anxious to avoid. Dr. Pareyson is at the same time critical of the move- 
ment because in its phenomenological reéxamination of the inner life it has 
not been sufficiently metaphysical. 


Rocer W. HoLMeEs 
Mount Horyoxe CoLiece 


Masaryk’s Democracy. A Philosophy of Scientific and Moral Culture. By 
W. Preston WaArrkEN. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 254. 

Masaryk’s philosophy is largely an adaptation of earlier theories to the 
political and social problems of his time. His theory of democracy attempts 
to reconcile freedom with authority in terms of a functional Platonism 
mellowed with Kant. His philosophy is a scientifically critical constructive 
realism activated by a firm belief in the absoluteness of moral and cultural 
values. Masaryk’s aim was to create an ideology adequate for life in 
democracy, a culturally valid modus vivendi orientated by an “ideational 
perspective” superior to that of the present masters of Czechoslovakia and 
part of the ideological backdrop to the present world struggle. 


GEORGE MANNER 
University or ILLINoIs 
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Between Physics and Philosophy. By Putter FranxK. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press. 1941. Pp. 238. 


This collection of essays, covering thirty years of Frank’s life as a physicist 
and philosopher, admirably conveys some of the main philosophical doctrines 
and attitudes of logical empiricism. They include Frank’s view of causality, 
his interpretation of scientific laws, and numerous well-taken cautions on 
the unwarranted application of recent physical thought to traditional meta- 
physical problems. His own phrasing of the philosophical significance of 
present day physics is clear and precise. He is profoundly aware that physics 
has preciously little to say about metaphysics. Unfortunately he also main- 
tains that metaphysics has nothing to say about itself. His reasons for this 
latter contention are not nearly as clear and rigorous as his reasons for the 
former. I feel that this is due to a rather superficial and insufficiently 
broad grasp of metaphysics on Frank’s part. He is prone to evaluate every 
philosophical statement simply by the strictness of its conformity to logical 
empiricism. He likewise tends to regard any philosophical language, except 
that of logical empiricism, as inherently obscure and confused. Judging 
from the treatment that he gives statements in these other philosophical 
languages, we are led to conclude that in these essays Frank is an excep- 
tionally good interpreter of physics, and somewhat deficient as a philosopher. 


WILLIAM HAMMERSCH MIDT 
Norwicu UNIVERSITY 


The Psychology of Aristotle: An Analysis of the Living Being. By CLARENCE 

Suute. New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 148. 

The purpose of this study is to exhibit the development of Aristotle’s 
treatment of behavior as the most important aspect of living things. Dr. 
Shute begins correctly with a consideration of generation and growth in 
Aristotle’s general biological works, proceeding then to the problems of 
motivation, controlled behavior, and critical activities in the De awima and 
Ethica Nicomachea. The concluding chapter is a brief metaphysical com- 
ment concerning Aristotle’s insistence upon “living being” as a distinct kind 
of phenomenon. Although Dr. Shute’s approach to Aristotle’s psychology 
is not novel, nonetheless it is not common; thus his generally clear and 
competent exposition deserves attention. 


Harotp D, HANTz 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


The Renaissance of Asia. Lectures Delivered under the auspices of the 
Committee on International Relations on the Los Angeles Campus of the 
University of California, 1939. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 160. 


These lectures were given by six members of the faculty of history and 
government of the University of California in April and May, 1939— 
hence before the beginning of the War—and are now printed substantially 
as they were delivered. They deal with some of the chief instances of rising 
nationalism among the Asiatic peoples—in India, by Frank J. Klingberg, 
in Japan, by Kazuo Kawai and N. Wing Mah, in Russia by Robert J. Ker- 
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ner, and in China, by H. Arthur Steiner. There is also an incisive repre- 
sentation of the futilities of French colonial policy in Indo-China by Melvin 
M. Knight. The most evident omission—noted by Professor Malbone W. 
Graham in his Preface—is the failure to include lectures on Turkey and 
on Arab nationalism. Without exception the lectures move upon a high 
level of objectivity and maintain a high standard of scholarly excellence. 
Nothing in them has been in any serious respect invalidated by the two 
years that have elapsed since their delivery. The volume has real merit as an 
introduction to some of the fundamentals of Far Eastern politics. 


Gerorce H. SABINE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Personal Freedom within the Third Antinomy. A Dissertation. By CHARLES 
Davin Mattern. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1941. Pp. 79. 


Kant solved the third antinomy by placing the free agent in the realm of 
metaphysics. This solution leaves Dr. Mattern unimpressed. Setting out 
from emergent evolution, he argues that the causal antinomy (basic to Kant’s 
argument) is a problem only at life’s emergence from its physical sub- 
stratum. Thereafter the categories of purpose and freedom apply. Besides, 
the free agent is not an abstract entity but a being of flesh and blood acting in 
a world of objects. The author believes that human beings are free because 
they have the power of self-determination and to impute authorship or 
responsibility for human actions. 


ADAM ALLES 
63 Lincotn STREET 
HinGHaM, MAssaCHUSETTS 


An Outline of the Philosophy of Antoine-Augustin Cournot. By S. W. 
Foss. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1941. Pp. 168. 


The contribution to philosophy of the able nineteenth century French 
administrator, Antoine-Augustin Cournot has long been neglected. He asked 
how science could be possible. His answer to this question was radically 
different from Kant’s because Cournot was aware of the advances taking 
place in the sciences of biology, sociology and electro-physics in his day. Kant 
consulted the pure sciences and proceeded by rigorous deduction; Cournot 
attempted induction based on probabilities, not deduction based on positive 
demonstration. 

Reason for Cournot is the faculty which searches order in the objects of 
our knowledge; it distinguishes chance from law, temporal from logical 
order. At a result of this notion of order Cournot’s doctrine is realistic and 
aims to distinguish in the various sciences what comes from the observer 
and from the observed. The sciences present relative but objective truth. 

Philosophy is essential in the three stages of scientific progress: (a) it 
criticizes and evaluates the fundamental notions of each science, (b) it 
distributes in a rational hierarchy the sciences’ partial results, (c) it discusses 
and determines the value of final conclusions in the sciences. In maintaining 
Probabilism Cournot anticipates in his own laborious style many recent 
developments in science and philosophy. 


RosBert JAQUES 
WELLAND, CANADA 
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Humanistic Studies in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf. University of Vir- 
ginia Studies, Vol. I. Charlottesville, Virginia, 1941. Pp. x, 338. 


This volume is published in honor of Professor Metcalf, who has recently 
retired from the Linden Kent Memorial Professorship of English at the 
University of Virginia and from the Deanship of the Department of 
Graduate Studies. It contains essays by nineteen of his colleagues. There is 
no unity of subject-matter apart from the fact that all the essays may 
properly be said to belong to the Humanities. The subjects are drawn 
chiefly from literature, history, and philosophy. There are three essays con- 
tributed by members of the Corcoran School of Philosophy: “Modern 
Faith and the Utopian Fallacy”, by Professor A. G. A. Balz; “Knowing and 
Making”, by Professor L. M. Hammond; and “Concerning Biography”, by 
Professor W. S. Weedon. There is a paper also on Bacon’s theory of rhetoric 
by Professor Karl R. Wallace. 


GeorcE H. SABINE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


On Social Freedom. By Joun Stuart MIL. Reprinted from the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review, June, 1907. With an Introduction by DorotHy 
Fospick. New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 609. 

This essay was found among Mill’s papers when he died and was un- 
published until 1907. Perhaps because of the circumstances under which it 
was printed it has been wholly neglected. In truth, however, it is not very 
important, though it is interesting. Both the argument and the style falter, 
a consequence it seems of waning powers. My own impression is that the 
essay is a fragment; whatever purpose Mill had in view at the start, he never 
carried it out. The interest in the essay arises chiefly from the fact that it 
opens with a rejection of “the individualist theory of freedom”, which in 
general is the theory that Mill had himself developed in the essay On 
Liberty. It then identifies liberty with determination by the highest of the 
several motives between which a man can choose at the time of action, and 
it closes with a proof that freedom of choice is more likely to be limited by 
public opinion than by law. Nothing but an emotional habit explains why 
Mill should have assumed, as seemingly he did, that public opinion is usually 
on the side of the lower motive. The Introduction is a competent account 
of the changes in Mill’s ideas about liberty between his earlier and later 
writings. 

Grorce H. SABINE 

CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 


Reason, Will and Responsibility. By LEE MANNING WiccINs. Buchan Prize 
Thesis. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, University of North Carolina, 1941. 
Pp. 4I. 

This is an undergraduate Buchan Prize essay granted by the Department 
of Philosophy at the University of North Carolina. The essay summarizes 
Mr. Wiggins’s beliefs concerning the possibility of realizing a new social 
order. Historical data are sketched from which his beliefs are drawn and 
the demand is made for “unity of reason, will and responsibility”. It is con- 
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cluded that though man’s hope lies in the adoption of this “unity”, the 
force of historical fact is against its realization. The entire essay exhibits 
a strange clash of optimism and pessimism. 

A. R. TurQuettTe 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. A Study in Renaissance Moral Philosophy. By 
Roy W. BatrenuHouse. Nashville, Tennessee, Vanderbilt University Press, 
1941. Pp. xiv, 266. 

This valuable study is the first to relate Tamburlaine adequately to its 
moral milieu in Reformation humanism. First Mr. Battenhouse surveys 
Elizabethan religion and atheism; Ralegh’s religion and Chapman’s; and 
Elizabethan views of fortune, fate, providence, punishment, and the moral 
uses of poetry. Then he anatomizes Tamburlaine to show its historical 
fabric deeply colored by Renaissance moral philosophy, especially by 
Spenser, Seneca, and Machiavelli. Tamburlaine preached dramatically on the 
‘doom of disordered humours and sinful passions raging “uncontrolled, 
misdirected, and diseased”. Marlowe “differs from his Protestant con- 
temporaries, . . . not in his moral outlook, but only in his ability as an artist”. 


ELKIN C. WILSON 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Descartes: Discours de la Méthode. Avec introduction et remarques de 
G1LBert GAporrrE. Manchester, The University Press, 1941. Pp. xliii, 94. 


M. Gadoffre, with the aid of an admirably concise style, compresses into 
the few pages of the /ntroduction a suggestive account of the historical 
context and early development of Descartes’ thought and a careful, balanced, 
instructive, and original discussion of the gradual formation of the Discourse. 
Certain inconsistencies, which have troubled scholars, can be explained 
historically, he thinks, by correlating various portions of the Discourse with 
four phases of composition and revision from late in 1635 to the spring of 
1637. Supplementary. material includes a panorama chronologique, a few 
pages of critical notes, and a short glossary. 


JAMES STREET FULTON 
McGILt UNIVERSITY 


The Theory of Natural Slavery according to Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
By Winston AsHLey. Notre Dame, Indiana, 1941. Pp. 156. 


This excellent dissertation untangles some difficulties in Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of slavery, and sets forth clearly the principles on which both Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas were able to accept, with reservations, certain forms 
of servitude current in their day. Of special interest are the modifications 
.that St. Thomas introduces into the Aristotelian doctrine. By employing 
Ulpian’s distinction between the jus naturale and the jus gentium and 
assigning slavery to the latter, St. Thomas was able to maintain that slavery 
is limited by the jus naturale, and that the slave is the possessor of certain 
fundamental human rights. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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New Gateways to Creative Living. By Hornet: Hart. New York, Nash- 

ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941. Pp. 108. 

The first step is the achievement of mastery of one’s inner world. There 
are four elements in the problem: the body-centered personality, the “I” 
within, the environment, and the creativity of the universe. The task is to 
integrate these. First, make progress in the realization of the sovereign 
self; then attend to growth of personality; release greater creativeness in 
the relation to one’s fellow men; finally work intensively at the improve- 
ment of power to meditate. The technique is first to relax; second to de- 
termine the basic keynote of one’s life; third organize all details around © 
that, making use of sources of creativity that surround one. The result 
will be harmony and happiness. 


ALBERT E, AVEY 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


The Mind of the Maker. By Dorotuy L. SAyers. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1941. Pp. xiv, 230. 


The volume professes to be not an apology for Christianity, nor an ex- 
pression of personal belief. It is a commentary on a particular set of state- 
ments made in Christian creeds. Assuming that the mind of God and the 
mind of man are essentially identical the writer undertakes to make more 
intelligible the meaning of the belief in God as the Creator of heaven and 
earth. The fundamental analogy is with the creative activity of the artist’s 
mind. On this basis evil becomes imperfect creativity, which by further 
and effective creativity may be redeemed into goodness. Other basic aspects 
of creative mind are its contagiousness, its objectivity of interest, its good- 
ness of judgment, its co-operative spirit, and its inalienability. 


ALBERT FE, AVEY 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Whitehead’s Theory of Knowledge. By Joun W. BriytH. Brown Univer- 
sity Studies, Vol. vii. Providence, Brown University, 1941. Pp. 102. 


In this monograph Blyth analyzes the theory of perception that White- 
head presents in his Process and Reality and Adventures of Ideas. Blyth 
investigates the consistency of three of Whitehead’s main principles: the 
subjectivist principle, the ontological principle, and the principle of rela- 
tivity, by showing how Whitehead uses them in developing his theory of 
perception and judgment. Blyth discloses a number of serious contradic- 
tions in this theory, which issue, in the main, from the contradiction be- 
tween the subjectivist principle and the definition of a duration. He proves 
this conflict to be so serious that Whitehead must modify either the sub- 
jectivist principle or the principle of relativity. Although one can find several 
places in which he disagrees with Blyth, this book should be very provoca- 
tive to those who know Whitehead. It probably would prove to be some- 
what sketchy and insufficiently documented for one unacquainted with 
Whitehead’s work. 


WILLIAM W. HAMMERSCHMIDT 
Norwicu UNIVERSITY 
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Reorientation to Religion. An Operational Approach. By JAMEs A. MELROSE 
and Eten M. Griswoip. Norman, Oklahoma, Cooperative Books, 1941. 
Series II, Number 7. Pp. 42. 


Everything must have an operational approach now; so here it is in 
religion. The persistence of religion in spite of modern skepticism necessi- 
tates an analysis of its place with reference to human experience. It arises 
in the intuitive choice of values which brings harmony within oneself and 
with one’s world. It is pragmatic first, and theoretical only later. Its near- 
ness to primal emotional needs gives it a tendency to cultural lag. Its em- 
phasis upon intrinsic qualities and upon interest in reference to something 
transcendent keeps within life aspects of experience which analytic, rela- 
tional science omits. Religion needs the analytic precision of science, with- 
out its tendency to become specialized in its interest. 


ALBERT E, AveY 
Tue Onto State UNIveERSITY 


Teleology in the Philosophy of Joseph Butler and Abraham Tucker. By 
WittiAM GLEN Harris. A Dissertation in Philosophy. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 1941. Pp. xviii, 50. 


This is a commendably comprehensive study of teleology as found in the 
writings of Butler and Tucker. Seeking to approach religion through the 
prior understanding of human nature, both writers made substantial contri- 
butions to eighteenth-century British empirical philosophy. These contri- 
butions might, however, have been more pointed in presentation, and the 
monograph have gained in critical as well as in historical import, had Mr. 
Harris also examined the criticism of current teleological theory as found 
in a third contemporary, David Hume. For Hume certainly had Butler in 
mind, and likely enough, Tucker too. Perhaps Mr. Harris may be prevailed 
upon thus to broaden the present study in a later publication. 


Ernest C, MOSSNER 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


The Inner World. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Christianity. By 
JoHn WricHt BucKHAM. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 
XXVili, 292. 

This highly ambitious and original volume represents an altogether inter- 
esting and rewarding variant of the personalist philosophy. The “personal 
realism” defended becomes a springboard for the author’s treatment not 
only of the theistic hypothesis but of such topics as “interpretation”, “ex- 
pression”, “truth”, and “history” as well. These are all handled with a 
deftness which is somewhat marred by a wayward coining and use of 
terms, such as “contraplete”, “nucleating” and “de-selfize”. But this is a 
minor difficulty in an otherwise adequate treatment of the philosophical 
problems of Christianity as they appear in personalistic focus. The book 
is called an “introduction”. But it is in fact the summation of Professor 
Buckham’s thought, and as such deserves wide and serious attention. 


RoGerR HAZELTON 


Cotorapo COLLEGE 
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St. Thomas and Analogy. The Aquinas Lecture. By Rev. G. B. PHELAN. 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1941. Pp. 58. 


According to this lecture, analogy as used by the scientist signifies only 
superficial resemblance, yielding no knowledge of the inward constitution 
of objects. The Thomistic analogy of proportionality, however, indicates 
how “every being exercises the act of existence in proportion to its essence” 
(39). This statement apparently refers to the position of Cardinal Cajetan 
that God, the Infinite, is to His Being as the finite creature is to its being. 
The obscurity of this view is not removed by a mere restatement of it. 


J. R. CrRESSWELL 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
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